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MILITARY GENIUS. 


Au great genius is as individual to its possessor as are good looks or 
a cheerful countenance. Education and opportunity may develop, 
but they cannot create it. The grain of wheat may lie in the 
Egyptian coffin for a thousand years, neglected and apparently 
useless; but the germ of life within it is always in a condition 
to give forth leaves and fruit when required. There can be no 
doubt that men with all the genius of a Homer, a Shakespeare, a Cesar, 
or a Napoleon may have lived and died in obscurity, but I believe 
they have been few in number. It is not every race of human 
beings that can produce the highest type of genius. A certain con- 
dition of life, I might almost say of civilization, or at least of settled 
government, seems to be, as it were, the soil necessary for the germi- 
nation of supreme genius. 

A great poet, it is true, may possess little book-learning, but his 
knowledge of human nature must be extensive, and he must have 
sounded all the depths of passion. His mind and very being should 
so harmonize with nature, that he and it should be compounded, as it 
were, of the same essence. Even then it is very doubtful whether 
any truly great poem could be produced in the language of a people 
without a history. Wars and conquests seem to be essential to the 
development of those soul-absorbing and transcendent passions from 
which the poet borrows his enthusiasm. Be that as it may, it is, I 
think, tolerably certain that before any nation or collection of kindred 
tribes can produce a great leader of men—a Moses, a Hannibal, or 
a Mahomed—there must be in that people not only a warlike 
instinct, some principle of self-assertion and self-confidence, but also 
that order of intellectual ability and that natural power of reasoning 
which distinguish the civilized man of all ages from the thought- 
less Negro of equatorial Africa. The race that produces an Attila 
ora Zenghis Khan may have no great and recognised national 
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yearnings, but the mind of the people must be so far prepared, 
although perhaps unconsciously, for the reception of the seed of 
some high ambition, that as soon as it is sown by the master 
husbandman, it takes root and bears a hundredfold. 

No species of study can be more deeply interesting than the early 
history of the great leaders of men, whose doings have changed the 
face of the world and altered the fortunes of numerous races of 
human beings. What was it that fired those leaders with the 
craving for conquest? What was it within them, the possession 
of what attributes both mental and bodily was it, that gave them, 
or obtained for them, that power of leadership which they exercised, 
often unquestioned by even the proudest and greatest of their 
followers? To what extent did they make the circumstances they 
guided, or were they themselves made by them? Were the con- 
quests of Attila merely the natural outcome of his people’s warlike 
genius ? or was it he who prompted or created their ambition ? Have 
individuals rough-hewn the world’s history, or were its heroes, 
those who were apparently its great leaders in all the most remark- 
able events, merely the creatures of circumstance, who simply led 
others along the furrows that had been gouged out and ridged up 
over the earth’s surface by natural laws of which they had no clear 
conception, and by subtle influences which they only felt without 
realising, and which certainly they could not understand? If your 
imagination enables you to do so, eliminate from all known his- 
tory the lives of those who have done most to upset the settled 
order of human institutions, whose actions have been the elements 
of greatest importance in impeding the progress of man; do the 
same as regards those who are commonly looked upon as the saviours 
of their nations, and what monuments will remain to guide the 
student of history ? You may, then, divide man’s career on earth into 
epochs distinguished one from the other by the species of instru- 
ment used by him to kill his fellow ; but even if, for the sake of argu- 
ment, you allow there would be any history at all to record, would it 
not, if robbed of its greatest figures, of its most illustrious names, 
be insipid, colourless, and devoid of all the poetry of life, which is 
the sunshine that can alone illumine the landscape of time ? With- 
out great men history would be as the night-time of chaos before 
light was created. 

There are historians now who desire apparently to teach the 
doctrine that our world’s affairs move steadily forward in directions 
and in grooves furrowed out for them by the action of natural laws; 
that it is not the teaching or the leading of great men which 
directs human progress. They refuse to admit the determining 
influence of poets or prophets upon man’s actions, they eliminate 
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from their pages the life-stories of heroes; they tell us that a great 
man is but as the crest of a wave. Whilst admitting that the power- 
ful genius of an Attila or of a Napoleon has been, and may again 
become, a disturbing element in the onward and upward progress of 
man towards a higher and a better life anda nobler condition of 
things, it is asserted that after all the influence of such men has never 
been, and never can be, more than temporary and unimportant. There 
are, they tell us, waves of thought and emotion which, although seem- 
ingly capricious, follow well defined though perhaps not well under- 
stood or generally recognised natural laws, and which are as certain 
in their action upon the conduct of men as that of the attraction of 
gravitation in physical nature. It is with men, they say, as with the 
march of young locusts, though a few outsiders may straggle to the 
right or left, and intervening obstacles may in places occasion delay, 
the great main column still marches steadfastly forward over all 
impediments with astronomical correctness of direction. 

Yet surely the process of decay which has prepared many great 
peoples for destruction, has never yet brought that end about. The 
death-blow has in all instances been delivered by some sturdy con- 
queror. If this be so, how can we afford to ignore that conqueror’s 
story ? 

As nations have been destroyed by individuals, so, too, they have 
been created by individuals. I need not go beyond our own times 
for an illustration, for Italy and Germany furnish striking instances 
of this truth. Can the history of the last thirty years be written 
so as to be intelligible if the figures of Cavour and of Bismarck be 
omitted from its pages ? 

How, then, can it be said that all the great political and national 
revolutions of the world are the direct outcome of natural laws ? 
Into every phase of history the sheer ability, will, force of character, 
the very idiosyncrasies of individuals, and above all other things, 
the military genius of great commanders or rulers, enter very largely 
as powerful factors for good or evil. Surely events have been deter- 
mined or, at least, influenced largely by these men and by their 
actions. 

Even if the statement does not express the whole truth, there 
was force which we now ignore in the old apophthegm that the 
history of a nation is the history of its great men. Read a nation’s 
poetry, and become acquainted with the character, views, aspira- 
tions, and actions of its leaders, and the outline of its history can be 
sketched out, as the great naturalist was able to describe the extinct 
bird of which he was given one or two bones. 

Should we ever have had the Crusades had Peter the Hermit never 
been born? And in that case how different would have been the 
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history of European civilisation! What an influence Holland has 
exercised upon the world, and yet, if the sickly, prematurely-born 
William of Orange had died of the virulent small-pox with which 
he was attacked in early life, or had John Churchill died of fever in 
Tangiers, there can be little doubt that Holland would have followed 
the fate which then overtook Alsace and Lorraine, and, like them, it 
must have become in time essentially French in feeling and an 
integral part of France. 

If Wellington in early life had accepted the small post in the 
Irish Excise which his family pressed him to take, or after Talevera, 
had he resigned his command in disgust with the interference of 
ministers, as ignorant of war as he was of theology, Napoleon 
would in all human probability have died in peace and triumph at 
the Tuileries. After Sir John Moore’s death, there was no English 
general save Wellington. In thesame way, a hundred years before, 
Marlborough was our only commander who was fit to cope with 
Villars and the other marshals of France of that time. In Anne’s 
reign, the grand alliance, which may be said to have saved European 
liberty, could have only been kept together by the tact and military 
genius of Marlborough. It was his great ability in the field that 
secured the independence of Holland, that saved Europe from the 
grasp of the great French King, as she was saved a century later 
from the tyranny of the great Corsican by another illustrious 
British soldier. That in two such remarkable epochs of the world’s 
history, peace and liberty were secured to all Europe by two of 
England’s most renowned soldiers, two of her very greatest sons, 
would indeed be a proud remembrance for every British subject, 
were it not for the comparison between the position we then occu- 
pied in the world and that to which a sickly and pharisaical philan- 
thropy has since reduced us. Then we were the acknowledged 
mistress of the seas, and our recognised military strength gave us a 
power and influence in the world which, whilst it was gratifying to 
our pride, helped largely towards the creation of this wide empire 
of ours, and conduced greatly to the good and welfare of mankind. 

The torrent of anarchical democracy lately let loose upon England 
is undermining, and must eventually destroy, that fabric of military 
and naval strength upon which our stability as a nation rests. With 
its destruction, hundreds of millions of money, now invested in 
British enterprises, will be removed to some country with an execu- 
tive government strong enough to maintain order and secure the 
rights of property at home, and strong enough, in a military sense, 
to hold its own against all foreign aggression. Our recent naval 
maneuvres will certainly cause all Europe to question our naval 
strength, even if it does not open the eyes of our own electorate to 
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the very disagreeable truths long known to everyone not seated on 
the “ front benches.”’ 

If it is true that great men have produced the effect upon 
the world’s history which I claim for them, and that we are now 
suffering from the assumption that we can dispense with them and 
with their leading, then it is worth while to consider what those 
qualities have been which have given these men their commanding 
influence. 

It is not my intention to discuss the relative influences exercised 
by the poet and by the great leader of men upon the high events of 
the world past and present. Others must determine which conferred 
the greater benefit upon England, Blake and Howard of Effingham, 
who saved us from invasion three hundred years ago, or the greatest 
of British, if not of all poets, who flourished at the same time. It 
is not necessary for me to consider whether we as a nation owe more 
to Wellington than to Byron, or whether the civilised world, and 
especially Europe, is more indebted to Bismarck than to Heine. The 
poet supplies thoughtful pleasures in our moments of studious ease, 
and awakens within us by his glorious strains noble ideas never 
realised before. He gives form and substance to manly aspira- 
tions, which although they often flitted darkly over the brain’s 
retina, had never previously been presented to the intellect in any 
concrete shape. In dwelling on these gifts we are apt to forget or 
ignore the benefits we have received from the men of action. Whilst 
in the full enjoyment of the pleasures of imagination that have been 
provided for us by the great poet, our mind is in no fit condition for 
any just appreciation of the more substantial blessings secured to us 
by the great doers of daring deeds. 

The influence exercised by ballads and poetry in all phases of 
the world’s history has been great. Independence, love of country 
and of freedom, loyalty, devotion to religion, in fact, all that is 
noblest in man’s nature, have been inspired and maintained by the 
poet’s grand appeals to man’s highest and best nature. It is not, 
however, always the poetry of the highest order which exercises the 
greatest influence at critical moments in a nation’s history. England 
battling for her own existence and for European freedom, owed more 
to the simple songs of Dibdin than to all the great poems of that 
same period, more even than to the noble sonnets in which Wordsworth 
appealed to love of country and national enthusiasm. A few fiery 
sentences addressed by Napoleon to the army of Italy had more 
influence upon the destiny of France than all the volumes of Voltaire. 

The genius of the poet, painter, musician, the great mathematician 
or mechanician is of a specific kind in each case. Each of these 
men, though surpassingly great in his own line, may be thoroughly 
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unbusiness-like and unpractical, and without even any appreciation 
of excellence in any other walk in life but his own. The great 
artist may be and often is what is commonly understood by us as 
“an uneducated man,” and all those to whom I have referred may 
be absolutely incapable of any discrimination as regards the character 
and relative worth of men. They may be childlike in their trust of 
all with whom they have intercourse. They may be but half-baked, 
puling specimens of humanity, destitute of nerve, strength, or fibre. 
There are, on the other hand, many walks in life which require a 
great knowledge of men as well as of things or thoughts, careers in 
which no excellence is to be attained without habits of order and 
great businesslike capacity, but yet in which there is no necessity for 
physical health and strength. Furthermore, some men have been 
regarded as amongst the world’s greatest benefactors who were very 
scantily provided with that rarest of talents, common-sense. Between 
this, the most useful of all mental gifts to man, and pure genius, 
there is often no connection. The fable tells us that when both once 
roamed in company, Genius, full of lofty ideas, fell into a pond, 
whilst Common-sense, avoiding all obstacles, went forward in safety. 
In many professions and callings genius pure and simple may 
command success, but genius alone does not make the great com- 
mander. When leadership and responsibility in war are conferred 
upon a man devoid of sound common-sense, tact, good temper, and 
good health, simply because he can write ably on strategy, or is a 
first-rate lecturer on tactics, the fate of his army will be that of 
Genius in the fable. As I understand the genius possessed by the 
Marlboroughs and Napoleons of all ages, it is composed of a greater 
variety of talents and of natural gifts than that which has made 
men great and renowned in any other walk of life. Military genius 
in its highest sense is a combination of many qualities and powers. A 
man may shine as an eminent military historian and yet be wanting 
in some of the simple attributes without which no man can even be a 
good private soldier. In fact, he need not be a soldier at all. 
Mr. Kinglake and Thomas Carlyle have shown genius in describing 
actions in which they had no share. Sir William Napier, though a 
soldier, made his type of genius most felt as a military historian. 
Strategy as a science can be learnt from illustrations drawn in chalk 
on a blackboard; and an able man who has mastered its rules and 
laws, and who is thoroughly well versed in military history, may 
write valuable works upon it, although he may be entirely destitute 
of thatsound and clear judgment without which no general can be worth 
anything in the field. Jomini, the greatest of writers on tactics, 
never held any independent command in war. Then, rising higher 
in the scale of military genius, you may have, not only the intimate 
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knowledge of the science of war, but you may possess also an intuitive 
clearness of perception, and the great gift of being able to unravel a 
tangled mass of contradictory information about the enemy’s position, 
doings and intentions, so that you can arrive at just conclusions 
and rapid decisions, and yet be devoid of those qualities of character 
, and of temper, and that personal charm of manner without which no 
| one can ever aspire to lead others. I have, on the other hand, 
known these genial qualities possessed to a very remarkable extent 
by officers whom all loved in consequence, but to whom God had 
denied the power of thought, the grasp of view and intellect, 
without which no man cun ever rise above mediocrity as a 
general. Field-Marshal Von Moltke’s character is so simple and 
winning, and his military genius of such a high order, that it 
is most probable he would have become a great leader of men 
in the field had any such command ever devolved upon him. To 
direct, as he did, the daily movements of a huge army, numbered 
by hundreds of thousands, is a colossal task. There are few, if 
any, men now living who could have accomplished it. At the same 
time it is quite possible that even Moltke does not possess the 
qualities which made the “Tenth Legion” love Cesar, and which 
made the Roman one of the few great leaders of armies whom the 
world has ever known. Great coolness of head, and sternness 
of nerve are required by the general whose exclusive /é/e in the 
field is to keep several large armies in motion, each on its own line, 
but each and all moving, as the pieces on a chessboard, towards one 
common object. The sternness—I might say, the relentlessness—of 
disposition which enables such a man to do his daily work unaffected 
either by the all-absorbing joy of success or by the depressing 
influences of passing failure, is a rare gift. But it is quite possible 
that such a strategist if carried from the safe position of army 
headquarters, and pushed into the midst of excitement and of 
peril, and of all the emotions and startling sensations which such a 
position occasions, might then be unable to exercise the quickness 
of apprehension and the soundness of judgment that can alone 
enable a man in that position to duly weigh the circumstances, 
analyse the situation, and at once come to the right conclusion. 
To be able to do this, and to carry out a decision so arrived 
at with all the coolness of one who has no serious responsi- 
bility in the matter—to be not only personally indifferent to danger 
in its most appalling form, but to possess a mind so evenly 
balanced that it is inaccessible to the impressions and disturbing 
influences of danger, is surely one of the very rarest of all human 
| qualities. Of all the commanders whose lives I have studied, none 
possessed this gift, this rare power, in so remarkable a degree as 
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Marlborough ; as a general in action it was his most striking cha- 
racteristic. The military historian of a high order, the able writer 
on strategy, the first-class instructor in the science of war, and also 
the Chief of the Staff who directs the moves of the campaign as the 
chess-player does who is far from the board on which the game is 
carried on, each and all of these require military genius of a distinct 
order and of various degrees of excellence. Theirsneed not be by any 
means, however, in my opinion, the highest form of military genius. 
To illustrate my meaning, I would instance Cesar, Hannibal, Marl- 
borough, Napoleon, and General Lee as men who possessed what I 
regard as the highest development of military genius—men who com- 
bined with the strategic grasp of Von Moltke and the calm wisdom 
and just reasoning power of Wellington, all the power of Marshal 
Bugeaud and of Souwaroff to inflame the imagination of their 
soldiers and impart to them some of the fiery spirit of reckless 
daring which burned within their own breasts. As the word 
“General” is usually interpreted, a great strategist may be fairly 
given that title, but he is not at all, necessarily, a great commander, 
a great leader of armies. The personal magnetism which such great 
men possess so largely, and can without effort impart to others, 
was, I think, wanting in our “Iron Duke.” What is more, 
he never seems to have valued it as a desirable quality in an 
English leader, although he fully realised its force and power 
when exercised by Napoleon. This may partly be accounted for 
by the way in which he looked upon his army. Although, when it 
broke up in 1814, after an education of five years of victory under 
his command, he pronounced it to be able to go anywhere and do 
anything, still he seems always to have regarded it more as a 
splendidly constituted machine in the highest possible working 
order, than as a living, animate being, sensible to and affected by 
all the subtle emotions by which man is influenced. The marvel- 
lous magnetic power of the great, generous leader over his men 
was certainly undervalued by Wellington. He used to say that 
Waterloo was won in the playgrounds of Eton and Harrow, and no 
man has ever set a higher value upon good breeding and blue 
blood in officers than he did. He seems in his mind to have divided 
his army into gentlemen and common men, placing a great un- 
bridged gulf between the two classes. With one or two exceptions, 
he apparently had the very poorest opinion of the military capa- 
city of his generals of division, whilst he believed with all his cold 
heart in the dash, courage, endurance, loyalty, and patriotism of his 
regimental officers, the sons of English squires and younger sons of 
what was then called our aristocracy. Te believed they would 
always do their duty ; he depended upon their breeding in that 
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respect just as he depended upon the strength and courage of 
his thorough-bred charger to carry him for a long day’s hard 
riding over any battlefield. He had seemingly no faith in the 
half-bred man, no more than in the badly-bred hound that always 
required the lash of the huntsman. He seldom, if ever, spoke 
in appreciative terms of those brave soldiers who carried him 
in triumph from Lisbon to Toulouse, and if he had any affection 
for them, he never showed it. He believed that when restrained 
by the most rigorously enforced discipline and led by English 
gentlemen, they were, under him, invincible. But he never hesi- 
tated to describe them as a collection of ruffians, the black- 
guards of every British parish, the scum of every English town. 
Feeling thus towards them, he never thought it worth his while to 
appeal to sentiments he did not believe them to possess, and it never 
seems to have occurred to him that he could raise their tone or create 
in them those feelings of honour and of patriotism which had formed 
at other epochs and in other countries the mainspring of those armies 
whose great achievements are best known to the world. In fact, he 
was a thorough aristocrat at heart, with all the best sentiments but still 
with all the prejudices of that class. There was no genial sympathy 
between him and his soldiers; they respected him and, during his 
later campaigns, they had the most unbounded confidence in his mili- 
tary genius, but beyond his own immediate military household, with 
whom he lived on terms of intimacy, no one loved him. It is for 
this reason that I think he will never be classed in the same rank of 
military greatness—of real military genius—with the five great 
leaders of men I have named above. 

Let me now consider briefly some deeds of these greatest com- 
manders, and then my readers perhaps may understand better what 
I mean by the highest type of military genius. And first of all 
let me take NAPoLEon. 

If there be any one rule which may be said to sum up the science 
of strategy and the tactical art, it is that you should make your 
plans, and carry them out so as to be always superior to your enemy 
at the point of contact. From this it follows, that when you have to 
engage several armies, you should contrive to engage them one by 
one with all your concentrated strength. This rule, carried out most 
suddenly with the utmost secrecy and celerity of movement, may be 
said to have been the great secret of Napoleon’s success. When he 
fired the imagination of his footsore and almost shoeless soldiers in 
1796, by pointing out to them from the rugged Apennines, where 
they were in want of food and shelter, the riches of Italy that lay 
beneath them, he had already carefully digested his plan for meeting 
and destroying his enemy in detail. This he carried out by a series 
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of most brilliant movements, surprising the widely-separated armies 
of his enemies by sudden blows delivered with all his concentrated 
strength. It was the same in the following year when he destroyed 
Wurmser’s army. Who but a great military genius would have 
conceived and executed the idea of abandoning no less than one 
hundred and forty guns in his besieging batteries before Mantua, and 
of raising the siege for the time being, leaving his stores, &c., to the 
mercy of his enemy, in order that he might be able to attack, with 
all his concentrated army, that of Wurmser, which was divided by 
Lake Garda? Who but a great leader would have made the news 
that one of his generals had been defeated on one side of the lake, 
and another on the other, the very harbinger of final victory ? 

Napoleon’s conception of the situation of the allied armies in 
Belgium in 1815 was most sound and just, and the plan he formed 
for their overthrow was perfect. Through the mistakes of his oppo- 
nents, he was enabled to fight each separately, and the more one studies 
that grand campaign, the more is one unwillingly convinced that 
had Napoleon then been physically the man he was at Rivoli, he 
would have defeated Wellington at Waterloo as he had just defeated 
Blucher at Ligny. Napoleon failed, because at that period of his 
life he lacked one of those qualities which are essential to military 
success. He was suffering from such terrible physical ailments that 
the marvellous energy of the past was at times altogether lacking to 
him. No illustration could more strongly than this one enforce my 
point that for successful command in the field mind and body with all 
their powers in full force are needed, that genius, without health and 
the energy which springs from health, fails like genius without com- 
mon sense, like common sense without genius, like genius without train- 
ing or training without genius. The poet may reach his highest effort 
when blind. The greatest genius fails in war if all his bodily and 
mental faculties are not at their very best. You must have 
them all in full vigour to win a Blenheim or an Austerlitz. You 
must be able to accurately estimate the numerical strength of your 
enemy, to gauge the fighting value of his troops, and all the 
forces, moral, physical, and political, that you have for and against 
you. To discount as Napoleon did in his early campaigns the 
military ignorance and possible weakness of the Government under 
whose orders he was acting, is also necessary, and to know your 
own men so thoroughly that you do not miss the right moment to 
call upon them for those exertions, those personal sacrifices, those 
hardships and sufferings, without which no great victory was ever 
won. 

Now let me take Csar. 

To say of Cesar that the political and military genius which he 
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showed in Gaul, in Italy, and in Spain, involved that kind of under- 
standing of men and of the movements and forces of his time which 
is, in its way, somewhat of the same order as the poet’s genius, would 
be only to repeat what all men acknowledge. What is not necessary 
to the poet, and what few men not soldiers realise, is that quality which 
Cesar showed when defeated by no fault of his own at Dyrrhachium, 
or when after almost all the world had deserted him because of his 
apparent failure in Spain, he changed the history of the world by 
his calm facing of misfortune and his power of using his knowledge 
of men and his military skill undisturbed by the accidents of fate. 
It was probably this latter quality that Pompey, himself no mean 
stategist, lacked, and his want of steadfastness lost him the empire 
of the world. Unduly elated after Dyrrhachium, he abandoned him- 
self to despair after Pharsalia. A man must almost have stood in 
the position of the general who suddenly sees before him the proba- 
bility of failure, to realise the strain that, on either of the occasions 
I speak of, Caesar must have undergone, and the greatness of the 
mind that, unaffected by fate or chance, could in such circumstances 
lift the feelings of a whole army from discouragement and despair to 
victory-giving enthusiasm. 

Let me now take MARLBoROUGH. 

No part of his life perhaps more perfectly brings out the varied 
qualities which went to make up the sum of Marlborough’s genius 
than the campaign of Blenheim and the diplomatic labours with the 
States-General which preceded it. The large and statesmanlike 
political grasp of the whole situation, which made him realise the 
importance at all cost of saving Austria, the bold and original move 
to join Eugene, the patient tact and quiet businesslike way in which 
the scruples of the States-General were overcome, all these are easily 
appreciated by the careful reader of his life. But what Marl- 
borough was on the field of Blenheim itself, how in the moments of 
apparent ill-success and failure his presence by its combined fire and 
calmness reanimated the wavering and assured the victory ; this may 
be recorded, but here as elsewhere, I believe that not one man in a 
thousand who reads of it realises what it implies. 

And lastly, let me glance at Genera Lex. 

The Confederate Commander-in-Chief, Gen. J. E. Johnston, was so 
badly wounded at the battle of Fair Oaks that he was obliged to 
resign his command of the Southern armies. Two days afterwards 
General Robert Lee was appointed to command the army of Northern 
Virginia, upon whose fighting power the whole Southern Confederacy 
then depended. General McClellan’s army of over ninety-two 
thousand men was on the Chickahominy River within a few miles 
of Richmond, the seat of the Confederate Government. General 
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McDowell’s Corps, of about forty thousand men, retained at Fre- 
dericksburg by President Lincoln for the protection of Washington, 
against all the principles of military science, was at last ordered to 
join McClellan’s army. To prevent this junction, by again alarming 
Mr. Lincoln and his civilian military advisers for the safety of the 
Union Capital, was Lee’s first object. This he could only do by the 
action of the force beyond the Blue Mountains, under the command 
of that most brilliant of leaders and of tacticians, General Stonewall 
Jackson. That hard-fighting, clear-headed soldier of the Puritan 
stamp was then in the Shenandoah Valley, near the village of Port 
Republic. Lee’s army round Richmond was much inferior in 
strength to that of the army of the Potomac, directly under 
McClellan, without counting McDowell’s corps as part of it. The 
Confederate Commander had thus the difficult task before him of 
making Mr. Lincoln believe that Stonewall Jackson was about to 
move on Washington, whilst at the same time he drew that general 
with all possible rapidity and secrecy to join him near Richmond. 
It was designed that whilst making a flourish of trumpets in the 
Shenandoah Valley, and threatening a movement towards Wash- 
ington, along the Orange and Alexandria Railroad, the Confederate 
army, covered by a screen of cavalry on its left flank, should make a 
most rapid march behind it, and fall upon McClellan’s right flank 
and rear, near Mechanicsville, on the Chickahominy River. 

The splendid execution of this bold and well-planned movement 
does undying credit to Stonewall Jackson. His division was invin- 
cible because the leader, while thoroughly understanding the science 
of his profession, was further endowed with the power of carrying 
out the most difficult plans, the most far-reaching strategical concep- 
tions of his great commander. Stonewall Jackson’s troops were 
unconquerable because they had unbounded confidence in their 
God-fearing leader, who in his turn trusted them most fully, and 
believed they could accomplish anything. Never was there in any 
army, or portion of an army, a more complete union of spirit and of 
mutual confidence than existed between Stonewall Jackson and all 
under his command. As I looked into his curiously blue eyes, and 
watched the movements of his calm, frank, and charming face as the 
sentences came slowly out of the firmly set and determined mouth, I 
felt and understood the influence he exercised over his soldiers. 

I shall not attempt in this short article to describe how this 
splendidly conceived project was as splendidly executed. How 
McClellan’s right was rolled up, and how the Southern troops cut 
his line of communication and supply with the White “House on 
the Pamunky River; how the army of the Potomac, driven from 
position to position, had to retreat, and after great losses in men, 
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guns, material of all sorts, and above all things in reputation, had 
to seek refuge at Harrison’s Landing, on the Lower James River— 
these things are known to all men. Richmond, the Confederate 
capital, was saved ; and the Northern army, recalled from its vicinity, 
had soon to fight on the Upper Potomac for the safety of Wash- 
ington. 

Lee’s strategy in this year, when he fought in defence of the 
Southern capital, and threatened and finally struck at that of the 
United States, marks him as one of the greatest captains of this or 
of any other age. No man has ever fought an uphill and a losing 
game with greater firmness, or ever displayed a higher order of 
true military genius than he did when in command of the Confe- 
derate army. 

The knowledge of his profession displayed by General McClellan 
was considerable, and his stategic conceptions were admirable; but 
he lacked one attribute of a general, without which no man can ever 
succeed in war—he was never able to estimate with any accuracy 
the numbers opposed to him. Before he embarked on this disastrous 
campaign he believed the Confederate army at Centreville (80,000 
strong), which then threatened Washington, was about equal to his 
own of 150,000 men. It was the same with him all through his 
military career. He thoroughly enjoyed, and even in reverse never 
lost, the confidence of his soldiers. The civilian strategists at 
Washington dismissed him from his command after this disastrous 
campaign in the peninsula, to the results of which their ignorance 
and folly had largely contributed. But when, some months after- 
wards, everything looked very black indeed at Washington, and the 
Northern armies had been driven back there helter-skelter, it was 
to him they had to turn to save them. No other general in the 
Northern army could, I think, have got it together in the short 
time he did to fight at Antietam in defence of Washington. That 
battle alone saved the Northern capital; if lost, Lee could have 
dated his despatch from thence to announce the triumph of the 
Southern arms. Lee, then, possessed priceless qualities which were 
lacking to McClellan. It was the presence in him of that intuitive 
genius for war which McClellan lacked which again and again gave 
him victory, even when he was altogether outmatched in numbers. 

The history of the Franco-German contest has led some readers 
to imagine that, as war is now conducted—namely, by a whole 
armed nation pieced together to form one great fighting machine— 
there is no longer the same room for the action and influence of any 
one great commander, as was the case in all former times. It is 
difficult to fix upon any one individual German general who should 
be regarded as the hero of that great struggle between the Teuton 
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and the Frank. In the military hierarchy which directed and led 
the march of the three great German armies upon Paris, each member 
had his appointed place, his regulated functions, from the aged 
Emperor downwards. But the lesson I learn from the story of that 
war is not that a Napoleon can have no place again in the world’s 
future history, but that an army when worked up to become the 
perfect military machine which that of Germany is, can accomplish 
under a strong monarchy, but without a Frederick the Great at its 
head, all that the natural and just aspirations of its nation require 
of it. The Emperor William was a thorough soldier in all his 
instincts, and was wise enough to know that, as a general, he was no 
Marlborough, no Napoleon. He possessed the talent to recognise the 
power and wisdom of the able servants with whom Providence had 
provided him, and he had the courage—rare with princes—to trust 
them fully. The precise mode in w hich that great trinity—the King, 
Bismarck, and Moltke—worked together is, and must long euntiane 
to be, a mystery to all outsiders, but it worked as one man, as one 
directing mind. It took the place and fulfilled the functions which 
in all other armies and in all other times, has been the ré/e of some 
one great general. 

The history of the world is the story of how at some epochs 
man’s destinies have been changed by the action of small, highly 
disciplined armies, whilst at others the armies used have num- 
bered hundreds of thousands. Small and large armies have 
each had their day. The present age is one of large masses of 
fairly trained soldiers, but it is by no means certain to me 
that the time may not yet come again when all nations will once 
more resort to small, standing armies of the most highly trained and 
disciplined soldiers. We may find that the soldier, to be at his best, 
or to be even thoroughly efficient, will require such long, and above 
ali things, such constant training, that an army consisting of a 
people in arms will be impossible. In fact, we may find out by-and- 
by that a comparatively small, standing army of carefully selected 
men, the flower of the nation highly skilled in all manly exercises, 
in all military arts, and kept in a constant state of perfect training, 
is a more effective weapon for fighting purposes than the slow- 
moving and more or less unwieldy armies of the present day. 

Although I believe that the highest order of military genius is a 
direct gift from the Creator, that a man is born with this union of 
great qualities as another is born to be a poet, it is, I think, the wildest 
fallacy to imagine that the innate powers alone have ever made a man 
a great general. It is only by a deep study of military history, of 
the military arts and sciences in all their phases, that the heaven- 
born genius can be converted into the successful commander. Not 
even Jomini was more thoroughly conversant with all the great 
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campaigns of Caesar, Hannibal, Turenne, Marlborough, and Frederick 
the Great, than Napoleon was. No man has so emphatically laid 
down the absolute necessity of study for all who aspire to lead 
armies, than did the great Corsican in his memoirs dictated when a 
prisoner. Had he been employed for the first forty years of his life 
at some civil occupation, and then been suddenly given command of 
an army, it is tolerably certain he would have failed. It has been the 
same with all great commanders. Wellington, as a youth, begged 
his parents to send him to France to study the military sciences, 
and it was there he imbibed that knowledge, which grafted on the 
genius he had been born with, enabled him to win in the history 
of the world the high position he now holds. It is well also to 
remember, that as he and Sir John Moore were at that time the only 
English generals of any eminence, they were also the only two we 
know of that had made military history their study. 

It is indeed a foolish notion that any man can rise to the eminence 
of a Cesar without earnest application to his work, deep study of its 
science, and long and anxious thought bestowed upon the conduct 
and actions of the great leaders of preceding generations, In the 
war between the Northern and Southern States of America both 
armies were composed of great masses of newly-raised levies. 
Heaven-born genius, unallied with military education and knowledge, 
had therefore the best chance of making itself felt, and of coming 
to the front. Yet what is the lesson the history of that war teaches 
us? All those whose names will be for ever remembered in 
connection with it by the English-speaking race throughout the 
world, were educated soldiers. Lee and Grant, Stonewall Jackson, 
Sherman, McClellan, Sheridan, Longstreet, Johnston, Hill, and 
a host of others, whose names are and will long be household 
words in their own States, were all graduates of West Point, that 
most excellent of military colleges. One of the greatest men of 
that exciting and memorable time was Abraham Lincoln, a shrewd, 
clear-headed man of business, of very great natural ability and quick 
apprehension, possessing too a keen insight into human character and 
endowed with a splendid patriotism. All the best qualities he possessed 
are indispensable to the general, but he knew nothing of war or of the 
soldier’s science. Can his most ardent admirer imagine for one 
moment that, had he been pitchforked into the command of any of 
the Northern armies, he would have succeeded ? Can it be supposed 
for a moment that our greatest of artists, instinct though he was 
with artistic genius from his birth, could ever have produced any 
great picture had chance made him in early life a vicar or a doctor ? 
It cannot be too forcibly impressed upon all who aspire to high mili- 
tary positions, that no amount of inborn genius, unless accompanied 
by deep and thoughtful study, can ever secure them success. 
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There is a quality that must not be ignored in any analysis of 
military genius: I mean the power of calculating chances. This 
power is much more natural to some than to others. I have known 
men with whom it is a second instinct, whilst with others it is 
merely an arithmetical process, learnt by book and never thoroughly 
effective. This, I think, is to be accounted for by want of imagina- 
tion. The general who cannot in his mind’s eye see before him the 
whole scene that some projected operation will present, who cannot 
as it were picture to himself in a series of mental dissolving views, 
all the various and progressive phases of, say, an attack upon his 
enemy’s position, lacks a natural quality which no amount of study 
can supply. If you cannot in your own mind identify yourself with 
your antagonist ; if you cannot put yourself within his brain, as it 
were, and reason as he is doing at every critical moment of a 
compaign, and from your knowledge of men, and of him in 
particular, gather what he means to do, you can never be in the 
front rank of great commanders. A vivid imagination, allied to 
a cool calculating brain, can alone ensure this power to any one. 
The poetical, the imaginative side of war cannot be dispensed 
with by the able general, the great leader. Wellington, in con- 
versation long after his great achievements, said that he had 
spent his military life in trying to divine what was taking place 
behind the ranges of hills which bounded his view. He was 
above all things a man of sound common sense; unimpressionable, 
and the last man whom the world would have accredited with a 
brilliant imagination. The story of his life always appears to the 
casual reader of history as the abnegation of poetry. And yet he 
must have had a large share of imagination to have enabled him to 
foresee his enemy’s movements with that perspicuous clearness 
which was manifest in all his campaigns, Waterloo alone excepted. 
Great military genius is impossible without a combination of all 
these qualities, many of which rare, even when taken singly. They 
must be well balanced, also, so that no one quality shall overweigh 
or outrun the other. No one can be omitted without leaving a weak 
point, a breach into which uncertainty of decision and confusion 
of action may penetrate to the utter destruction of the man and 
of all committed to his care. 
WOLsELEY. 
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THE CONDUCT OF BUSINESS DURING THE PRESENT 
SESSION. 


“TreRE has been some tendency to hold Her Majesty’s Government 
responsible for the fact that Parliament has not concluded its duties at 
the usual time, and that it has occupied a greater space than usual by a 
smaller number of measures. Now, I do not complain of the sound con- 
stitutional doctrine that whatever happens Her Majesty’s Ministers ought 
to be held responsible. There has even been a tendency to hold them 
responsible for the weather ; and if I am allowed my choice, I prefer to 
be held responsible for the weather, which, as we happily know to-day, 
occasionally relents, than for the volume of Parliamentary eloquence 
which flows on with inexorable force. Some time ago Mr. Bright com- 
pared the difficulty of getting measures through Parliament to the diffi- 
culty of passing more than a certain number of omnibuses abreast through 
Temple Bar. Since that time Temple Bar has disappeared ; but the diffi- 
culty of getting measures through Parliament has not disappeared, and 
I would submit that that difficulty is not a question of policy but a ques- 
tion of arithmetic. If you have only a fixed time within which to do 
your business, and if the number of speeches delivered on each of your 
measures is constantly increasing, it follows as a rigorous matter of 
science that the number of your measures must constantly decrease. If 
the omnibuses that pass through Temple Bar had been suddenly seized 
with a tendency to increase in width, it would be a mere matter of arith- 
metic that the number of omnibuses that could pass would be less than 
before.” — (Lord Salisbury at the Mansion House, from the mes, 
Ith August, 1888.) 


The Prime Minister is quite right; there has been, there is, and 
I hope there always will be, not only a tendency, but a clear, con- 
stitutional practice, to hold Her Majesty’s Government responsible 
for the conduct of business in Parliament. The attempt to shift this 
responsibility from the shoulders of Her Majesty’s Ministers on to 
the broad back of the House of Commons, and to assign “ the volume 
of Parliamentary eloquence” as the cause of an autumn session, 
was not only a little unworthy of Lord Salisbury, but discovered a 
forgetfulness of facts so astonishing, as to beget a suspicion that the 
Lord Mayor, who is believed to be a Radical, had maliciously dashed 
his loving cup with the water of Lethe. So far from it being the 
case that the volume of Parliamentary eloquence has blocked the 
way, the truth is that hardly any Government of modern times has re- 
ceived more assistance from the House of Commons towards the de- 
spatch of business than the present Administration. The facts simply 
are, that with vastly improved hours (for if business stops at twelve 
it begins at three o’clock) ; with an easy and effective weapon of 
closure ; with the help of two Grand Committees on Trade and Law, 
that took such heavy bills as the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, the 
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County Courts Consolidation Act, and the Employers’ Liability Bill 
entirely off their hands; with an Opposition friendly on all save 
Irish questions ; and with an absorption of private members’ days 
beginning on the 24th of February ; with all these aids and advan- 
tages, the Government have been unable to find time for the ordinary 
supplies of the year, and Parliament is to meet in the autumn, not 
to debate some external or internal calamity, not to discuss some 
question of war or tariffs, but to vote the Estimates. That, in a 
rather long sentence, is the situation ; those are the true facts, which 
no amount of sarcasm about Parliamentary eloquence can obscure, 
and no number of metaphorical omnibuses can crush. If there has 
been any congestion of traffic, the Government “ Favourites” are 
solely to blame, for the private “ Enterprise” ’busses have not had a 
chance. 

The above result, deduced from a calm restrospect of the session, 
is so startling, and, with regard to the future conduct of public 
business, so serious, that it may well excite incredulity or contradic- 
tion. I shall therefore make good my statement point by point, 
which will be the easier as much of it is beyond dispute, and the rest 
is a mere matter of dates. It will not, for instance, be denied that the 
hours of business are vastly improved. And whatever is good for the 
health and temper of members is good for the work which they do. 
There is a tendency to ascribe everything to the operation of the 
twelve o’clock rule, and no doubt it has killed private members’ bills 
literally by the score. But then it must be remembered that the 
House meets at three instead of four o’clock ; and so far as Govern- 
ment business is concerned, the hour that is thus gained in the after- 
noon is quite equal to an hour anda half after midnight, when the 
House is weary and irritable, and generally amuses itself by wran- 
gling over the question whether it is time to go to bed. Putting aside 
last session, whose hours were quite abnormal and could not be 
repeated, and taking for comparison an ordinary session when the 
House sat pretty often till half-past one, I repeat that for the trans- 
action of Government business the new hours are better than the 
old. It is not necessary to prove that a closure rule, which only 
requires to be supported by a hundred gentlemen, is a more conve- 
nient and deadly weapon than one which had to be supported by two 
hundred. Nor am I obliged to establish the fact that the Govern- 
ment has received great assistance from the Standing Committees on 
Trade and Law, because the First Lord of the Treasury admitted it 
in his speech on July the 10th, and because one has only to glance at 
the Railway and Canal Traffic Act, the County Courts Consolidation 
Act, the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, the Employers’ 
Liability Bill, and the Liability of Trustees Bill, in order to appre- 
ciate the value and amount of that assistance. As to the friend- 
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liness of the Front Opposition Bench, and their disposition on 
all save Irish measures to help rather than hamper the Government, 
of course there are some of my friends who will never admit that. 
But I appeal to all cool men with a fair memory whether it is not the 
fact that, except on the Irish Under-Secretary’s Bill, the Parnell 
Commission, and Irish business generally (not a large part of the 
session), the attitude of the Opposition towards the Ministry has 
been one of benevolence. Indeed, Mr. Henry Fowler and Mr. 
Stansfield are our creditors for valuable aid in making the Local 
Government Bill a better measure than its original draft. 

These points hardly admit of argument, and have only to be 
advanced in order to be accepted. But the disposition of the time of 
Parliament is a more disputable matter, and when we come to the 
arrangement of the Order Paper we get to the bone of controversy. 
The sting of Lord Salisbury’s speech lies in the imputation that the 
failure of the Government to wind up the business of the country 
within the limit of an ordinary session is due to the volubility of 
Members of Parliament, and to the fact that, while the time at the 
disposal of the Ministers has decreased, the share of that time 
absorbed by private Members has increased. I deny that proposi- 
tion, and I assert the contrary. I maintain, (i.) that on no measures, 
except the Irish Under-Secretary’s Bill, the Bann Drainage Bill, and 
the Parnell Commission Bill, was there any undue volubility, but 
that more than one important Bill was passed without the discussion 
it required ; and I will show by dates, (ii.) that so far from the time 
at the disposal of Ministers having been diminished, the Government 
began to take Fridays, Tuesdays, and Wednesdays immediately after 
the Address; and that, what with morning sittings and counts-out, 
private Members have only had two whole Fridays and six whole 
Tuesdays during the session. From these premises I push on 
boldly to my conclusion, namely, that the autumn session is due to 
the unaccountable neglect by the Government to think seriously of 
Supply until the middle of July, when it was too late, and to their 
waste of precious time in the hey-day of the session over measures 
which they ultimately dropped. These premisses and the conclu- 
sion drawn from them call, I admit, for establishment in detail. 


) a 


The Prime Minister’s charge of volubility can be disposed of 
in a page. That eleven nights of debate on the Address at the 
opening of Parliament were thrice too many may be granted; the 
only question being, why did the Government allow it to run on so 
long? But after the Address was voted, and the new Rules of Pro- 
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cedure passed, it can hardly be pretended that any undue volubility 
was expended on any one of the many stages of Mr. Goschen’s numerous 
financial measures. On the contrary, the National Debt Conversion 
Act, the Budget, and the Wine Duties Act, bristling as they did 
with debatable points, were all passed through their several stages 
of financial resolutions, second reading, committee, third reading, 
and report, with a rapidity that even the House of Lords might 
admire. Will any serious man aver that the Local Government 
Bill was discussed at any stage with excessive verbosity ? What is 
undeniable is, that certain parts of the Bill, and not the least impor- 
tant, were hurried over without due examination, sometimes owing to 
dinner-hour accidents, sometimes to fatigue, and sometimes to piteous 
appeals from the Treasury bench. Lord Randolph Churchill said 
that there was matter enough for a fortnight’s debate in the London 
clauses, which were actually disposed of in three nights, owing to 
the great self-restraint and taciturnity of the sixty-one metropolitan 
members, who have not been thanked by any Minister. Of course 
this slap-dash method of dealing with the Government of London 
will lead to trouble hereafter ; but that is another affair. It is here 
only necessary to point out that some of the most important clauses of 
the Local Government Act were scrambled through. The Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act is an exceedingly complicated and difficult 
measure, raising some of the nicest points of railway law, and pro- 
viding for the reconstitution of the Railway Commission Court, the 
revision of traffic charges, and an amendment of the existing law 
relating to undue preference. The House of Commons is full of 
railway chairmen and directors and business men thoroughly con- 
versant with the subject; yet the second reading of this Bill was 
passed in one sitting. On the other hand, several Government and 
private members’ Bills were passed without any, or with very inade- 
quate, discussion. The National Defence Bill was read a second time 
without any debate at all. The Imperial Defence Bill was never 
adequately handled by the House of Commons, although this was not 
the fault of the Government. It is an Act of the Imperial Legislature 
to carry out a solemn agreement between the mother country and her 
Australasian colonies for the construction and maintenance at their 
joint cost of a colonial navy. Such a treaty might have produced 
a debate of an imperial character, which would have sent a current 
of the right kind of feeling through our colonial empire. Mr. 
W. H. Smith made an admirable speech, well worthy of the subject, in 
introducing the resolutions on which the Bill was founded. But for 
some reason or other the House of Commons never took the matter 
up ; and the Bill received no greater compliment than a few gibes from 
Mr. Labouchere. The Metropolitan Board of Works Money Bill, 
though it confers no new borrowing powers on the local bodies, is 
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yet the only opportunity of discussing the local indebtedness of 
London, of considering whether the money already borrowed has 
been well spent, and whether those borrowing powers ought not to 
be curtailed. The second reading of this Bill was carried after a dis- 
cussion of forty minutes, and the committee occupied, I think, about 
an hour. The Act for the Purchase and Construction of Indian 
Railways, Mr. Mundella’s Electric Lighting Amendment Act, the 
Act for the Sale of Glebe Lands, Mr. Broadhurst’s Law of Distress 
Amendment Act, the Mortmain and Charitable Uses Act, Lloyd’s 
Signal Stations Act, were not properly discussed cr explained to the 
House, and I only gathered from a chance interpellation of Dr. 
Tanner’s that the Hawkers Bill, rushed through in the closing hours 
of the session, referred to clergymen and not to costermongers. 
That there was obstruction, wilful, furious, foaming obstruction on 
the Parnell Commission Bill is true, but that was after an autumn 
session had been decided on, and has therefore nothing to do with 
the question of why there is to be an autumn session. 


II. 


So much for “the volume of Parliamentary eloquence ” which, ac- 
cording to the Prime Minister, prevented the Government from con- 
cluding the business of the session at the ordinary period. Now for 
the time at the disposal of Her Majesty’s Ministers. 

Parliament met on the 9th of February, and the debate on the 
Address to the Throne lasted eleven days—a perfect scandal, though 
whether the Government under the old Closure Rule had it in their 
power to cut it short I have no means of knowing. Immediately 
after the debate on the Address, the Government took the whole time 
of the House for their Procedure Rules, and they thus absorbed 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays (except the 2nd of March, 
which was given to Sir Charles Russell’s motion on Trafalgar Square), 
from the 24th of February to the 7th of March. On Friday, the 9th 
of March, the Government took half the day from private members 
by a morning sitting, and by similar means they took half days on 
Friday, the 16th, Tuesday, the 20th (on Friday, the 23rd, the House 
was counted out at half-past seven), and Tuesday, the 27th of March. 
This brings us up to the Easter recess. Between Easter and Whit- 
suntide the Government took, for the second reading of the Local 
Government Bill, Friday, the 13th, half Tuesday, the 16th, by a 
morning sitting, Friday, the 20th, and half Friday, the 27th of April. 
On Tuesday, the Ist of May, the House was counted out at 8.45 p.m., 
on Friday, the 4th, it was counted out at 9.10 p.m., on Friday, the 
11th, it was counted out at 7.45 p.m. Three precious nights in the 
prime of the session thrown away! Where was Supply? The 
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Government took the whole of Tuesday, the 15th of May, for their 
Imperial Defence Bill, and on Friday, the 18th of May, they 
adjourned the House for the Whitsuntide holidays at 6 o’clock. 
After Whitsuntide the Government became bolder, as the situation 
grew more desperate. On the 7th of June they carried a motion 
giving them morning sittings on Tuesdays and Fridays for the rest 
of the session ; on the 2nd of July they took the whole of Tuesdays; 
and on the 10th of July they took the whole time of the House, 
And yet we are told by the Prime Minister that the time at the dis- 
posal of Government has decreased, as the volume of Parliamentary 
eloquence has increased ! 

With a willing House of Commons, and practically the whole 
session in their hands, my complaint is not that the Government did 
too little, but that they did too much, and attempted more, while 
neglecting the humble business of Supply. They have riven oaks, 
but scorned to pick up threepenny-bits. They were like a man who 
is so intent on his ambition, that he allows his bills to go unpaid and 
his investments to get into a mess. The Conversion of Consols, the 
Budget, and the Local Government Bill, with their five millions of 
relief to local and imperial taxes, the revision of Railway Rates, 
Imperial Defence, National Defence, constitute an ample and 
splendid record, which ought to make the fortune of any Adminis- 
tration, and might well have furnished forth the table of the House 
of Commons for two sessions. But, after all, the Estimates have to 
be voted, and Supply was the original function of Parliament. The 
Commons were summoned to grant supplies to the King, in return 
for which His Majesty was sometimes pleased through his Ministers 
to remedy grievances. The nation has taken the place of the 
King, but the main business of Parliament is still the voting of 
money for the service of the nation. We owe the people, who 
elect us, no duty of more stringent obligation than to see that 
not a sixpence too much is taken from them in taxes, and that what 
is taken is well spent. Every country that has neglected the 
prosaic business of scrutinizing its accounts—and democracies 
are peculiarly prone to this carelessness—has been robbed. Now 
the way the Government dealt with Supply, or rather refused to 
deal with it, was quite incomprehensible ; it was almost dignified 
in its calm disregard of inevitable consequences. Between the 
opening of Parliament and Easter some Supplementary Estimates 
for the expiring year were taken, the necessary votes for the 
men and pay of the Army and Navy were passed, after two 
nights’ debate to each Service, and a vote on account for the Civil 
Service was obtained. The six weeks between Easter and Whitsun- 
tide are the best part of the session ; all the men are in town, and 
the House of Commons plunges at its collar. Of those six weeks, 
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the first two days were devoted to Supply, and then, just before the 
House adjourned for the Whitsuntide recess, the dangerous practice 
of taking a vote on account for the Civil Service was resorted to for 
the second time. What on earth were the Government dreaming 
about during this the spring-tide of their year? It is true that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer was for ever popping up with a finan- 
cial resolution or a Bill in his hand; that the Local Government Bill 
was winding its serpentine length through the second reading; and 
that Mr. Balfour was always appearing with his everlasting ‘‘ Under- 
Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant (Salary, &c.) Bill.” But still 
there were moments and opportunities which a watchful Government 
would have seized to push Supply. There were three “counts ” in 
the first fortnight of May, on the Ist, the 4th, and the llth. Why 
was effective Supply not put down on those nights, and a House 
kept ? When the House is counted out on a private members’ night, 
it means that gentlemen are not present or not inclined to move 
their motions or Bills, or that nobody wishes to hear them do so. 
But that is no reason why a night should be wasted. A count-out 
is never wholly unforeseen, and the Government ought always to be 
prepared to go on with Supply. The first two days after Whitsun- 
tide were, like the first two days after Easter, given up to Supply, 
and the Government got a little way into the second out of seven 
classes of Civil Service Estimates, while half the Navy and two- 
thirds of the Army votes were still untouched. It was now well on 
in June, when the Government surely might have looked a little 
ahead, and made up their mind what Bills were worth the concen- 
tration of their energy. But they drifted on, apparently having no 
head for anything but the Committee on the Local Government Bill, 
and no heart for anything but “the Under-Secretary to the Lord- 
Lieutenant (Salary, &c.) Bill,” which still appeared upon the paper 
with unfailing regularity and in the most prominent position. 
This last is a painful subject, which I shall dismiss now with the 
remark that the obstinacy of the Government in putting this Bill 
upon the paper, day after day, week after week, and month after 
month, until it was abandoned (for which the unhappy death of 
the first gentleman designated for the post was really no reason), 
seemed to those who sat behind them to savour of infatuation. 
June glided by, with only one night devoted to Army and Navy 
Estimates, and on the 5th of July four Civil Service votes were 
obtained. At last the First Lord of the Treasury awoke to the 
situation, and saw that an autumn session was inevitable. In 
announcing the fact to the House on the 10th of July Mr. Smith 
said: ‘‘Now, sir, I come to the question of Supply, and I admit 
that it is in a difficult position, which deserves the serious attention 
and consideration of this House. We have had fifteen days in 
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Supply during the course of the present year. That is obviously 
an utterly inadequate amount of time for the consideration of Supply 
up to the month of July. The pressure of public business has ren- 
dered, in my judgment, that condition of Supply unavoidable ; but 
I must also refer to the fact that we have not always been so 
successful as we hoped we might be when we put down Supply for 
consideration. We feel, however, under any circumstances, that 
before any adjournment Supply must be dealt with in a complete 
and exhaustive manner. Committee of Supply must be practically 
closed before this House can take any rest or any holiday of any 
character. . . . The advice, therefore, which I venture to offer to 
the House is that the Local Government Bill and Supply should be 
undertaken before any question of adjournment is entertained.” 
(Times, Report, 10th July.) Here we have the admission of a very 
grave state of things, and the expression of a determination, that 
looked rigid enough, to make up for lost time by taking the Esti- 
mates and nothing else. But it was impossible; it was too late ; 
other things had to be done; the Parnell Commission Bill came 
to upset all calculations. On the 20th of July two votes in 
Civil Service Supply were carried, and on the 26th of July the 
First Lord announced that the Estimates would be deferred to 
the autumn sitting. Is there any thick-and-thin ministerialist who 
will say that this is a satisfactory way of conducting the business of 
the country? For that is the point. I have not written this 
article because I think I know better than Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
or to try and prove that Mr. W. H. Smith, who leads the House of 
Commons with a sweetness of temper the coarsest insults cannot 
sour, is unfit for his post. I have taken up my pen to ask, in all 
humility, but in all seriousness, the question which the Duke of 
Wellington was always putting to himself—How is the Queen’s 
Government to be carried on? How is the business of the nation 
to be conducted ? Under what conditions are Members of Parlia- 
ment to be called upon to work? Grave questions surely, and not 
the captious difficulties of a professional frondeur. 

If the Estimates had been passed, there would have been no 
autumn session. It would have been discovered that Welsh farmers 
could go on paying tithes for another four months, that the Scotch 
Universities might remain unreformed, that Agriculture might wait 
for its Minister, and that the Employers’ Liability Bill might stand 
over till next session. I believe that the Estimates might have 
been passed if the Government had been more vigilant of small 
opportunities. But Mr. Goschen was full of his financial schemes, 
and Mr. Ritchie was full of his Local Government Bill, and Mr. 
Stanhope was busy with the Committee on Army Estimates, and 
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Lord George Hamilton was busy with the Committee on Navy 
Estimates, and nobody thought of Supply. If the Government had 
taken eight nights from the debate on the Address, which ought 
never to extend beyond three nights, if they had taken the eight 
nights on which the Irish Under-Secretary’s Bill was put down, if 
they had taken the five nights on which the House was counted out 
and the night on which they adjourned for the Whitsuntide 
holidays, if to these they had added the time which they spent on 
the ultimately-abandoned Law of Evidence Amendment Bill, they 
would have had more than twenty-one Parliamentary days, 
during which they might have dealt with Supply in a complete and 
exhaustive manner, and wound up the session at the ordinary time. 
As it is, Parliament is to meet on the 6th of November, and if 
Ministers adhere to their autumn programme will have to sit up to 
Christmas Eve and adjourn again to January. In Supply there are 
9 Navy Votes, 17 Army Votes, and 109 Civil Service Votes to be 
disposed of. The Committee on the Army Estimates has issued four 
reports, the Committee on the Navy Estimates has issued four 
reports, and the Committee on the Post Office and Inland Revenue 
Estimates has issued one report. All these reports supply material 
for legitimate discussion, and Lord Randolph Churchill will return 
refreshed from the Pyrenees. The Scotch are smarting, or say 
they are, under a sense of neglect; the Irish are exasperated by 
the Commission. In addition to these trifles, the Government have 
put down for the autumn the Tithes Bill, the Board of Agriculture 
Bill, the Burgh Police and Health (Scotland) Bill, the Criminal 
Evidence Bill, the East India Officers Bill, the report stage of the 
Employers’ Liability Bill, the Excise Duties (Local Purposes) Bill, 
better known as the Cart and Van Tax, the High Courts in India Bill, 
the Land Law (Ireland) Land Commission Bill (Committee), the Bann 
and Shannon Drainage Bills, the Scotch Universities Bill, and the 
Liability of Trustees Bill, which, though not a Government measure, 
the Government are under an obligation of honour to pass into law 
this year. The above list does not include a large number of 
private Members’ Bills, in a more or less advanced stage, like the 
Libel Law Amendment Bill, for which their authors will fight hard. 
Here is work, not for six weeks, but for six months! Unless the 
Government put down Supply at once, and proceed with it from day 
to day, they will not get their money by Christmas. If they again 
make the mistake of attempting too much, and trusting to the 
chapter of accidents, a crisis will ensue, for which the Parnellites 
have long been working, and of which Mr. Gladstone will not be 
slow to take advantage, as he will be perfectly entitled to do. If it 
can really be demonstrated to the satisfaction of the elector that Par- 
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liament cannot get through its work in the time, a very strong 
argument for Home Rule will be secured. It is this consideration 
which imparts to the coming autumn session its grave significance, 
and which has impelled me to beseech the Government to consider 
seriously the future conduct of business. The inconvenience of an 
autumn session to many is great; but had it been only the incon- 
venience I should not have troubled the readers of this Review; 
the inconvenience is as nothing compared with the danger to the 
Union. 

It must be obvious that the Government have made the mistake of 
attempting too much. Nearly all Governments do the same, though 
why it should be thought clever to produce a preposterously big pro- 
gramme, which you know you cannot get through, I have never been 
able to understand. In other walks of life, a man who attempts what 
is obviously beyond his power is looked upor as a fool, and laughed at 
when he fails. Yet the Government think it necessary to announce 
a long list of measures in the Queen’s Speech, some of which they 
begin and then throw over, and thus waste time, and others of which 
are never touched. If they would only be content with one big mea- 
sure and Supply they would do their work well, and they would 
leave a margin for unexpected contingencies, which are always 
occurring. The debate on the Address, which is a mere Sahara of 
words, and used to be a formality lasting a few hours, ought 
never to be allowed to exceed three days; and Supply ought to be 
seriously proceeded with before Easter. With regard to private 
members’ nights, I have two proposals to make, one of which will be 
unpopular with the whips, and the other I am afraid with my 
brother members, but which I humbly submit are preferable to an 
autumn session. My first suggestion is, that effective Supply should 
always be set up (to use technical language) on Fridays, so that in 
the event of the motions coming to an end at an early hour, instead 
of counting-out the House and scuttling off with schoolboy’s glee, 
votes in Supply Ministersmay get. My second suggestion is, that the 
Government should take Tuesdays for Supply, and that on that night 
the Speaker should leave the chair without debate. Wednesdays 
for private members’ bills, and Fridays for private members’ 
motions—surely that is enough. I doubt whether the public 
are aware that out of the five nights in the week the Govern- 
ment have only two at their disposal, except when, like this 
Government, they filch the others. Ata General Election the people 
vote for one of two programmes before them, choose one of two 
groups of public men to rule over them. To allow the chosen group 
only two nights out of the five to carry out the selected programme 
seems rather an inverted proportion. Besides, it has to be said that 
the greater number of private members’ bills are so badly draughted 
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that they cannot pass into law without reconstruciion at the hands 
of the Government draughtsman; and the Government does not exist 
for the purpose of re-drawing amateur pieces of legislation. 
I am sure that gentlemen would be much happier in the undis- 
puted possession of Wednesdays and Fridays up to, say, July, than 
they are now when subject to unexpected invasion by the Government. 
A gentleman draws the first place on Tuesday or Friday four weeks 
ahead. He puts his facts together, and goes about like a man in a 
dream composing his speech, so that all his friends think him mad. 
The dreaded longed-for day arrives; he finds his way to the House 
somehow or other, with his pocket full of papers, just in time to hear 
the First Lord of the Treasury express his regret that, for the dignity 
of the House and in the interest of the public, Government business 
must take precedence of notices of motions. This is very irritating, 
and it would be much better to give up Tuesdays on the understand- 
ing that private members keep Fridays. But if the Government will 
not curtail their programme and regard Supply as part of the main 
business of the session, and if private members will not give up 
Tuesdays, then I do not see how Parliament can get through the work 
in a six months’ session. And if Parliament is to work for more than 
six months in the year there will be a great change in the personnel 
of the House of Commons. The men who have other things to do 
besides politics will drop out; and, instead of the House of Commons 
reflecting every phase of our national life and every class of English 
society, it will become an assembly of paid delegates. On the other 
hand, there is much to be said in favour of a different division of the 
political year by a regular adjournment in July; and the one 
advantege of our failing to pass the Estimates by August is that 
we shall be able to make the experiment of a November sitting, 
which will guide us in our future discussion of the subject. 
Artuur A, BAauMANN. 


THE FALL OF FICTION. 


Ir seems to be in the nature of most fashions, good or bad, at last 
to beget their contraries, and it is to the principle or law underlying 
this curious but familiar fact that we are disposed to refer what 
would otherwise be a somewhat perplexing phenomenon in the 
fiction of the passing hour. For some time past the fashionable 
tendency has been largely in the direction of a certain conscious, 
not to say wilful, thinness of narrative material. The old merits of 
fulness and “‘ body ’”—virtues apparently hereditary in that lineage 
of robust minds which can be traced backwards without a break 
from George Eliot to Fielding—have been growing rarer and rarer. 
In their place the art of making a very little go a very long way has 
been carefully cultivated by undoubtedly dexterous hands. It has 
almost reached the point of sheer bravado in some developments of 
the “society ’’ novel, notably a species grown in American soil, 


or rather in New York conservatories and forcing-beds, and 
distinguished by an elaborate triviality which no amount of clever- 
ness can render other than vapid. Such a fashion can never in the 


nature of things be long-lived. Those miracles of inexhaustible 
nothingness, in which the tiniest rivulet of incident just trickles 
across a continent of dialogue, cannot long be interesting, even as 
miracles, in an age to which the miraculous does not make a 
permanently successful appeal. Moreover, along with this slight- 
ness and attenuation, so unimpressive by contrast with the 
traditional weight and bulk of English intellectual bullion, there 
has been the inevitable concomitant of languor and ennui and 
enervation, and it is these which have produced at last that 
recurrent phenomenon in the natural history of fashions to which 
allusion was made in our opening sentence. For, if the immense 
popularity of Mr. Rider Haggard’s stories has any symptomatic 
significance, the stage of languor has at last reached its term and is 
being succeeded by a frantic rebound to the opposite extreme of 
spasm. From elegant listlessness fiction has suddenly leapt into 
paroxysmal life. From coma it has passed into convulsions. 

Mr. Haggard, in dedicating his novel of A//an Quatermain to his 
son, expresses the hope that he and other boys may find in it 
something that will help them to “attain to the state and dignity 
of English gentlemen.” That there is anything in the temper and 
tendency of Mr. Haggard’s books positively inimical to the pursuit 
of such an ideal we do not go so far as roundly to assert. It may 
really be that those productions are, as their author evidently 
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believes, a school of great sentiments and noble manners. We 
would merely observe that this is not exactly the light in which 
we have hitherto been accustomed to regard them. No doubt we 
have been misled by an erroneous conception of the nature of true 
gentility. We had always supposed that a certain modesty and 
temperance of statement, a certain sobriety of intellectual tone, 
were among an English gentleman’s typical traits. We had 
thought, too, that among the features notably absent from an 
English gentleman might be reckoned a gloating delight in details 
of carnage and horror and ferocity for their own ghastly sake. But 
with a sigh we resign these cherished delusions, upon becoming 
aware that Mr. Haggard’s novels are the pabulum that is to go to 
the making of our future Sidneys and Falklands. 

Speaking broadly, there are three means by which this writer 
produces his characteristic effects; and as these means are one and 
all eminently devoid of any such subtlety and complexity as might 
make the definition of them difficult, they can be specified and 
described with no less adequacy than ease. Firstly, there is the 
element of the physically revolting, as in circumstantial narratives 
of massacre, cruelty, and bloody death. Secondly, there is the 
element of the fantastic, preternatural, and generally marvellous. 
Thirdly, there is that old and simple but infinitely variable 
expedient which may be described, metaphorically, as digging a 
hole in order that somebody may be helped out of it: in other words, 
placing a character in some predicament of frightful peril, pro- 
longing the agony by various more or less transparent artifices, and 
finally, with an inevitableness which we foresee from the first, and 
which therefore considerably lessens our interest in the problem of 
rescue, extricating the sufferer in the crowning moment of crisis 
and supreme suspense, 

Before passing to a critical consideration of the measure of 
success attending Mr. Haggard’s employment of these three artistic 
methods, we may as well illustrate the methods themselves by one 
or two direct examples. The following is a characteristic quotation 
from She. 


‘“‘ A great fellow bounded upon the platform, and Leo struck him dead with 
one blow of his powerful arm, sending the knife right through him. I did the 
same by another, but Job missed his stroke, and I saw a brawny Amahagger 
{mame of an imaginary African race] grip him by the middle and whirl him off 
the rock. The knife not being secured by a thong, fell from Job’s hands as 
he did so, and, by a most happy accident for him, lit upon its handle on the 
rock, just as the body of the Amahagger, being undermost, hit upon its point 
and was transfixed by it. . . . I had hacked at the head of one man with my 
hunting-knife . . . with such vigour that the sharp steel had split his skull 
down to the eyes, and was held so fast by it that as he suddenly fell sideways 
the knife was twisted right out of my hand. Then it was that the two others 
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sprang upon me. . . . I hugged them until I heard their ribs crack and crunch 
up beneath my grip. They twisted and writhed like snakes... . I slowly 
crushed the life out of them,” &c., &c. 


Readers will perhaps censure us for tainting these pages with the 
reek of blood that rises like an exhalation from the gratuitously 
detestable details of the foregoing passage. Our excuse must be 
that we are discussing Mr. Haggard’s novels, in which passages like 
the foregoing play too large and typical a part to be ignored. But 
we promise the justly-offended reader that we will not repeat the 
outrage. We have cited one passage to show Mr. Haggard’s mastery 
of the horrible, and we shall need to make other extracts in order 
to illustrate his other gifts and charms. Some of these extracts, we 
admit, are sure to include similar ferocious touches, since ferocity 
and atrocity are seldom far off in the writings which are to exercise 
a formative influence upon the gentleman of the future. But we 
undertake that this, our first, shall also be our last extract made for 
the deliberate purpose of revealing to what depths of degradation a 
sensational novelist can coolly descend. 

We may also plead a furtherexcuse. Having lately been through 
a “course ”’ of Mr. Haggard’s novels, we have necessarily read some 
hundreds of paragraphs resembling, in essential features, the one 
quoted above, and possibly we have acquired, by often repeated 
experience, a comparative insensibility to taeir gruesomeness, and 
are unable to gauge its effect upon other minds. Indeed, we think 
Mr. Haggard makes a mistake, even from his own presumable point 
of view, in the superabundance of horrible detail which he accumu- 
lates. His excess defeats his intention. The same rule which 
applies to redundancy of literary ornament—the rule which Cowley 
embodies in those fine lines— 


‘**Men doubt, because they stand so thick i’ th’ sky, 
If those be stars that paint the galaxy,” 


applies equally to matters not at all suggestive of the Milky Way. 
A single graphically described horror may interest us by virtue of 
that curious attraction in repulsion which, though a morbid and 
questionable, is not the less a real element of power; but the can- 
nibal in us is soon appeased, and when our mental palate has been 
regaled with slaughtered humanity served up in every variety of 
appetising ways—speared, brained, caught in lion-traps, torn in 
twain by elephants, and so forth—we presently become, not so much 
revolted and nauseated by this sort of fare, as simply b/asé and apa- 
thetic in the presence of further culinary blandishments. Some 
husbandry of horrors, some frugality of affrightments, is necessary, 
or we soon learn to look upon them without a thrill. The lavishly 
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disgusting at last ceases even to disgust and is met with mere 
indifference. 

Before dismissing this unattractive subject, we may observe that 
the repugnance inspired by the details of Mr. Haggard’s murdering 
and massacring passages is sometimes still further aggravated by a 
tone of levity and even facetiousness accompanying the ghastly 
recital. One of his characters, a great amateur in homicide, with 
a hundred murders on his hands, deprecates some modes of killing 
a man as being not sufficiently “sportsmanlike.” This person’s 
favourite method is then circumstantially described, with a certain 
gusto suggestive of admiration—the admirer being Allan Quater- 
main, the autobiographic hero of two of the novels. For our own 
part, we are not so sensitive to the humorous side of carnage as 
Mr. Haggard appears to be, and we confess we find in it little to 
amuse. Nevertheless, it puts us in mind of an amusing story told 
of Dr. Johnson. One of his friends—if we are not mistaken, Bennet 
Langton—had been reading to him some acts of an unusually 
sanguinary play, and had then stopped to breathe himself. “Come,” 
said Johnson, “let’s have some more of it. Let’s go into the 
slaughter-house again, Lanky. But I fear there is more blood than 
brains.” Remembering our promise, however, we will not ask the 
reader to “ go into the slaughter-house again’”’ with us, though we 
cannot altogether insure him against hearing the sound of the 
slaughter, for, in the world of Mr. Haggard’s imagination, the humax 
abattoir is seldom far distant. 

A more legitimate source of interest in these stories is the use 
made of the marvellous and the preternatural ; but before coming to 
that, we would offer a few words upon another and inferior element 
of sensationalism—the employment of incidents which, though per- 
haps not outside the pale of nature, are yet gratuitously improbable. 
In works of fiction, to borrow words which Dryden applies to the 
drama, ‘‘we know we are to be deceived, and we desire to be so; 
but no man ever was deceived but with a probability of truth, for 
who will suffer a gross lie to be fastened on him?” However true 
Dryden’s words may have been in his own day, they seem less so in 
ours, when the ability to imbibe unlimited quantities of literature 
making enormous demands upon credulity is no uncommon gift. It 
might be thought that the capacities of credulity would soon be 
glutted by heavy aliment; but, on the contrary, they appear sus- 
ceptible of infinite dilatation by what they absorb. The intellect, in 
allowing what Dryden calls “a gross lie” to be “fastened” on it, 
forfeits its self-respect ; but having once done so it has nothing 
further to lose, and may go on permitting similar liberties to be 
taken with it, without much additional sense of lost dignity. The 
vastness of the indigestible mass which it can take in may be illus- 
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trated by a kind of theorem in moral geometry, thus: two equal 
improbabilities, meeting, are conjointly thrice as great as either 
singly, because their meeting is itself a third equal improbability. 
If, therefore, we go on superadding coincident improbabilities, the 
resultant sum of improbableness, increasing by a compound ratio at 
every addition, reaches at length an unstateably vast magnitude ; and 
yet the capacities of credulity, once proved by a single experiment, 
do not seem to be overtasked by a hundred. It is only by the help 
of this theory that we can understand an ordinary reader's accept- 
ance of an episode in Mr. Haggard’s novel Jess, which we epitomise 
as follows :— 

The hero, Captain John Niel, described as a “ decidedly intellec- 
tual” and altogether a singularly shrewd and wideawake person, is 
making a journey in South Africa accompanied by Jess and escorted 
by one Muller, who has previously tried to murder him, who has a 
violent and scarcely disguised grudge against him, and whom he 
knows to be an unmitigated villain. Circumstances tending to 
engender grave suspicion of Muller’s designs accumulate very 
largely on the way. Yet this shrewd man, Niel, allows himself and 
Jess to be guided into a snare of the most palpable sort. By Muller’s 
directions, who pretends to be guiding him to a ford, he drives into 
the river at a point where “ the water rang with an angry music and 
there was a great swirl of eddies.” Presently, but not until the 
horses are off their feet, Niel becomes really aware of the treachery. 
He manages to get the horses turned round, only to find Muller and 
two hired assassins with him pointing their rifles at himself and his 
fair charge. The three murderers, who are only some ten or fifteen 
feet distant, fire at John and Jess, but miss them providentially. 
The wind gets under the cart, and, notwithstanding its consider- 
able freight, lifts it clean off the wheels, so that it floats. The 
murderers, evidently still very near, shoot again and again, but, so 
far as John and Jess are concerned, only succeed in riddling their 
clothes. One of the two hired bravos has upon him a document, a 
certain warrant which Muller wants to get. Mr. Haggard, however, 
does not want him to get it, and therefore at the very moment when 
Muller is wondering how he can gain possession of it the lightning 
most opportunely kills both bravos, and Muller, “ forgetting about 
the warrant, and everything else in the horror of what he took to be 
a visible judgment, rushed to his horse and galloped wildly away, 
pursued by all the terrors of hell.” A little farther on, the wheel 
of the cart that bears John and Jess bumps against something— 
Mr. Haggard apparently forgetting that he has already made the 
cart and the wheels part company—and the cart itself gets fast upon 
a rock, there swaying to and fro in the water. Horrors thicken, and 
at last, when the pair have come to the conclusion that they must 
infallibly die before dawn, Jess takes this favourable opportunity of 
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declaring her passion for John. In these circumstances a love scene 
ensues, “ perhaps as wild and pathetic,” Mr. Haggard remarks, “as 
ever the old moon above us looked upon.” Ie further observes that 
“between the one and the other was spanned a bridge of passion 
made perfect and sanctified by the approaching end.” The perfect- 
ing and sanctifying of this bridge takes some time, until at last it 
happily occurs to Jess that John can swim though she cannot, and 
she insists upon his saving his own life by swimming to the shore. 
But just then the traces broke, and the cart began to spin round 
and heave over. “John realized that it was all up,” so he seized 
Jess round the waist and sprang off into the water, of course, just in 
the nick of time before the cart filled and foundered. They arrive 
safe upon land to find that their two leaders, which had broken loose 
from the cart whilst struggling in the water, and which had had no 
visible prospect of anything but drowning, are safely grazing on 
shore. Here it occurs to Mr. Haggard that John and Jess, exhausted 
by their terrific and prolonged struggles and sufferings, cannot live 
through many more pages without something to eat, and accordingly 
“they had not gone twenty yards before John gave an exclamation 
of joy, and rushed at something white that had stuck in the reeds. 
It was the basket of food.” 

We will only remark that the foregoing episode, composed of a 
series of incidents each in itself unlikely enough to happen, but not 
utterly inconceivable, acquires in its totality an aggregate of incre- 
dibleness which we shrink from attempting to gauge, but which a 
certain all-gulping class of novel-readers make no mouths at. We 
now proceed to some consideration of Mr. Haggard’s claims to rank 
as an artist in the marvellous and the fantastic. 

The mental mood to which an artist in the fantastic makes appeal 
is what may be called the mood of cesthetical credence—an assent of 
the imagination overruling a denial from the intellect. In order 
that this mood be appealed to with success, there is needed one of 
two conditions. Either the element of fantasy must be an atmosphere 
that wraps and subtly interpenetrates the whole fiction, obscuring 
all everyday relations, and practically allowing us no standard of 
probability to which the improbable can be referred; or it must have 
some distinct basis of legend, some starting-point in localized super- 
stitions. Hawthorne, who in his New England witch-stories made 
successful use of supernatural motives conformably to the second of 
these conditions, made also a notable incursion upon a realm of fan- 
tasy unsupported by either the one or the other, with the result that 
all his inimitable grace and power could not save the novel of Trans- 
Jormation from being, on its fantastic side, a splendid failure. Now 
Mr. Haggard is a writer from whom the qualities of noble style, 
delicate humour, and subtle pathos are as conspicuously absent as 
they are eminently present in Hawthorne; but his preternatural 
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conceptions, though infinitely wilder and more crude, are gencrically 
of the same type as Hawthorne’s Donatello, inasmuch as they are 
examples of the marvellous brought into arbitrary contact with the 
familiar, over against which it stands without hope of fusion. Our 
own mental posture, as his readers, is in consequence one of grotesque 
ambiguity ; we are kept standing with one foot on the dry land ot 
realism, and the other in the deep sea of preternaturalism, with the 
result that we can neither swim nor walk. ‘To say the truth, t 
secret of how to win «wsthetical credence is one which Mr. Haggard 
has not discovered. He appears to think that a natural tendency to 
scepticism in the presence of monstrously impossible fictions is to be 
conciliated by frequent asseveration. Ie is always making affidavit, 
This is strictly matter of fact, incredible as it may appear. “ As I a 
a living and honourable man’”’ is, we recollect, the precise formula 
of affirmation used in one instance. 

These observations apply with the most directness to the stor 
called She. Some feminine readers of good judgment find in thi 
story not a little to condemn upon moral grounds. Certainly ther 
is something rather revolting in the effect which She herself produc: 
by the mere display of her physical charms; but on the whole, wi 
should say the story was non-moral rather thanimmoral. We fane\ 
it is the most popular of this author’s books, and we think it is t] 
worst, its horrors being the coarsest, its artistic machinery the most 
lumbering and creaky, and, altogether, its monstrosities the most 
crudely monstrous that Mr. Haggard’s writings can show. “II 
who forsakes the probable,” says Dr. Johnson, “ may casily find th 
marvellous.” Now the delicately and airily marvellous is not foun 
so easily, but the clumsily and violently marvellous is at the com- 
mand of any daubing scene-painter who chooses to lay on his colo 
with a trowel. Mr. Haggard takes Central Africa as his provin 
certainly a province wide enough for imagination to deploy in—a 
from the mystery and poctry of ‘antres vast and deserts idle,” 
true artist might win finely fantastic material. But is there any 
thing finely fantastic in all this grotesque uphols stery of charnel- 
eaves and anthropophagous banquets, pyramids of human skeleton: 
and revels in which the dancers carry corpses for flambeaux? J 
there anything delicately marvellous in the central conception of 
woman two thousand years old, whose conduct and earriage are lea 
objectionable when they happen to be merely those of a common- 
place coquette ? Is there anything imaginative in the conception o! 
the elixir itself, to which She owes her abnormal longevity ? ‘Th 
prolonged life of Bulwer’s Zanoni was the result of a sublimated 
physical and psychical condition induced by the elimination from his 
nature of all human passion, and sustained by the occult knowledge 
which had come as the reward of such self-repression and abnega- 
tion. This is at least a noble and splendid fancy. In She, the pro- 
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toplasmic principle from which the vital forces of the world are 
replenished is something very hot, that rolls up and down a cave 
and makes a noise. 

She has, however, some redeeming features. The character of 
Ustane is a graceful creation, and her death is perhaps the most 
moving and effective incident in Mr. Haggard’s writings. But the 
scene that follows—in which, five minutes after her death, her lover 
Leo is clasped in the arms of her murderess, is inexpressibly revolting. 
The famous scene between Richard III. and the Lady Anne pales its 
ineffectual fires before this. Mr. Haggard’s fires glow with a more 
truly infernal candescence. 

Ustane, we may observe in passing, is a more idealized version of 
Foulata in King Solomon’s Mines. Each is a savage woman enamoured 
of a civilized man; each is actuated by the same half-animal-like 
fidelity of love; and each is murdered by a witch. With Ustane’s 
death the sole human interest of the story expires. Thenceforward 
we are given up, bound hand and foot, to the mercies of the genius 
of nightmare—of nightmare that is an insane law unto itself, and 
mad with a methodless madness. The desert has, however, an oasis 
or two. In an account of the memorials of an imaginary prehistoric 
people there occurs, for example, a really fine passage describing an 
allegorical statue of Truth bestriding the earth. Mr. Haggard con- 
cludes the description by saying, that “it is at any rate suggestive 
of some scientific knowledge that these long-dead worshippers of 
Truth recognised the fact that the globe is round.” This certainly does 
inspire us with an increased respect for the wisdom of the ancients 
Here was a people who had discovered that a sphere is spherical. 

In King Solomon's Mines we have of course to wade through much 
minutely circumstantial slaughter of men, women, and elephants 
before we are rewarded with a vision of the fabulous Ophir. Probably 
that part of the story which Mr. Haggard’s admirers find most 
enthralling is where the three heroes of the adventure reach the 
actual treasure-chamber of the sapient king, and as that part includes 
some of Mr. Haggard’s characteristic “effects” it will repay our 
attention for a few moments. Allan Quatermain, Sir Henry Curtis, 
and Captain Good, accompanied by the girl Foulata, have compelled 
the malignant hag Gagool to act as their conductress to the place. 
Before reaching the secret treasure-chamber where Solomon’s dia- 
monds are stored, they pass through the Place of Death, where the 
corpses of the defunct kings of Kukuanaland sit with water slowly 


dripping upon them from the rock ceiling, 


until by its agency they 

are converted into stalactites—a charming conception. The latest 

of these royalties had been very ably decapitated only the other day 

by Curtis in single combat, but already sat there, “the head perched 

upon the knees, the vertebra projecting a full inch above the level 

of the shrunken flesh of the neck,’ in short, the nucleus of a very 
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pretty stalactite. From this hall there appears at first no sign of 
any entrance to the treasure-chamber, but presently the witch Gagool 
leans against the wall of the cave, and “ we perceived that a mass of 
stone was slowly rising from the floor and vanishing into the rock 
above, where doubtless there was a cavity prepared to receive it.” 
The narrator, Allan Quatermain, has little doubt that this was accom- 
plished by means of “‘some very simple lever, which was moved ever 
so little by pressure on a secret spot.” Through the opening caused 
by this ingenious arrangement our friends enter a passage leading to 
the secret chamber, the hag going with them. They find three 
chests of diamonds, formerly the property of King Solomon. The 
third chest “ was only about a fourth full, but the stones were all 
picked ones. . . . some of them as large as pigeons’ eggs. Some 
of these biggest ones, however, we could see by holding them up to 
the light, were a little yellow. . . . What we did not sce, however, 
was the look of fearful malevolence that old Gagool favoured us with 
as she crept, crept like a snake, out of the treasure-chamber and 
down the passage towards the massive door of solid rock.’ <As 
nobody saw Gagool’s look, it seems reasonable to inquire upon 
what testimony it is recorded; but the reader whose stomach has 
already been the receptacle of so many camels, can make room for a 
gnat or two. To resume: a series of cries “came ringing up the 
vaulted path. It is Foulata’s voice.” The three men run to her 
assistance, to find old Gagool characteristically murdering the girl, 
and, worse still, the rock-door closing down. Foulata falls and 
**Gagool throws herself on the ground to twist herself like a snake 
through the crack of the closing stone. She is under—Ah, God! 
too late! too late! The stone nips her and she yells in agony. 
Down, down it comes, all the thirty tons of it, slowly pressing her 
old body against the rock below. Shriek upon shriek, such as we 
never heard, then a long sickening crunch, and the door was shut, just 
as we, rushing down the passage, hurled ourselves against it. It 
was all done in four seconds.” The three men thus find themselves 
entombed alive. Now, considering that Gagool was an old lady 
quite as astute as she was unprincipled, and that she knew all about 
how to manage that door, of which she alone preserved the secret, 
she bungled this business in a way which is certainly very remark- 
able, and which lessens the respect we had previously felt for her 
undoubted though misapplied abilities. She had gone outside to 
work that door—to get it closed upon the three men and Foulata— 
and while it was in the act of descending she re-entered beneath it. 
This was running it very fine, and we cannot even see that she had 
a motive for such rashness, for she made no attack upon the girl 
until the latter seized and held her to prevent her second egress, a 
matter which the murdered girl herself there and then voluntarily 
explains, in a dying deposition characterized by a zealous concern 
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for historical accuracy which no doubt reflects great credit upon any 
girl in those circumstances, but which, nevertheless, appears some- 
what gratuitous except upon the assumption that her statement was 
delivered with one eye upon a curious public. On the whole, we 
should recommend Mr. Haggard to re-write this scene and let 
Gagool kill Foulata before going outside to see about the door, that 
is, if he can bring himself to sacrifice something for the sake of a 
counterbalancing gain; for of course, however reluctantly, the 
crunch will have to be given up. 

This story exhibits some of Mr. Haggard’s choicest flowers of 
humour. Captain Good is caught by a party of savages at a time 
when he happens to be divested of his nether garment, and to keep 
up the first impression thus produced upon their untutored minds, he 
goes for several days without that article of clothing. This incident, 
amplified by various detail, is quite the strong feature and pivot of 
interest throughout several chapters, Mr. Haggard being evidently 
delighted with such fair fruit of his humorous invention. We are sure 
it is meant for humour; not, indeed, because we ourselves find any- 
thing very amusing in it, but because we know of nothing else that 
it can be meant for. Though it affects us rather sadly, we think it 
can hardly be intended as an experiment in pathos. 

Another sort of “humour” not uncommon in Mr. Haggard’s 
pages is more objectionable. To do him justice, we must say it is 
mostly put into the mouths of some of his characters, not spoken in 
his own person. ‘Two examples of it will suffice :— 

“My plan was . . . to shoot myself, trusting that the Almighty 
would take the peculiar circumstances of the case into consideration 
and pardon the act.” 

“Good day, cousin, good day. Forget not to thank the Almighty 
God for our glorious victories. He will expect it from an elder of 
the Church.” 

We will not incur the charge of priggishness by affecting to find 
anything very shocking in this. But it is very cheap, foolish, and 
vulgar, and were best left to the professional literary buffoon in 
another country, which counts this sort of “humour” among its 
natural products. 

In Allan Quatermain, a kind of sequel to King Solomon’s Mines, 
the same trio of adventurers, having again penetrated the heart of 
Africa, at last find themselves by a wonderful accident embarked 
upon a subterranean river. <A writer of genuine Arabesque romance 
might conduct you for thousands of miles through the earth’s 
entrails by this mode of travel, and neither pilot nor passenger would 
ever be troubled with anything so prosaic as the necessity of venti- 
lation. But it is one of the ignominies of this hybrid species of 
invention—jolting you at every step from the naturalistic to the 
fantastic and back again—that its practitioner is perpetually reduced 
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to the humiliating necessity of seeking at least some show of support 
for his imagination in physical fact or hypothesis. Here, for 
instance, the need of fresh air occurs to him, and he meets the diffi- 
culty by going out of his way to suggest that the water of the lake 
from which the river flowed “had sufficient air in it to keep the 
atmosphere of the tunnel from absolute stagnation, this air being 
given out as it proceeded on its headlong way.” Not pretending to 
science, we hazard no opinion as to the sufficiency of this bold theory, 
being content humbly to admire its daring. Of course, its draw- 
back is that it supposes a fearfully impetuous rush on the part of a 
stream which could throw off in its course enough of air-charged 
vapour to enable human lungs to perform their functions without 
inconvenience ; and this enormously enhances the original improba- 
bility—already sufficiently vast 





of a canoe with four occupants 
being borne safely an immense distance through the viscera of the 
earth. This, however, is duly accomplished, and our voyagers at 
last emerge into daylight, the river debouching into a lake upon 
whose shore is built a beautiful city. And now we confess that on 
reaching this point of the story our interest and curiosity were at 
last really roused. Here, we thought, is undoubtedly a fine opening 
for fantastic invention: what will he make of it? For once we 
were prepared to accept unlimited impossibilities as appropriate to 
the situation, and even demanded by it. For, after a so marvellous 
and terrible journey, to land us at a comparatively dull destination 
were an anti-climax in romance, and therefore bad art. Judge of 
our disappointment on finding that at this juncture, when a new 
reign of wonder might legitimately be inaugurated, the intrinsically 
commonplace sets in with a severity that does not relax throughout 
many chapters. The people of this city that is throned upon mythic 
mountains in the bosom of the mysterious continent are simply a 
handsome and capable white race, with a mixture of civilized and 
barbaric traits, and with manners and customs and politics that have 
neither the satiric interest to be found in such creations as Swift’s 
Laputans, the philosophic interest which might be embodied in the 
conception of a truly ideal community and state, nor the romantic 
interest attaching to unique imaginative beings. Where they re- 
semble familiar human types they are uninteresting ; and where they 
depart from familiar human types, the departure, being capricious 
and arbitrary, brings little accession of interest. 

An essentially commonplace love affair between Sir Henry Curtis 
and the queen of this people involves the nation in civil war, and a 
great and bloody battle is described. The description, however, is 
surprisingly free from Mr. Haggard’s usual favourite aids to effect, 
which are, it is almost unnecessary to say, ghastly incidents of 
mortality, narrated with a disgusting insistence upon such particulars 
as are the most hideous and repulsive. The result of this unusual 
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forbearance is to exemplify the tameness and triteness of his 
descriptive powers when their principal mainstay is withdrawn. 
The battle occupies a considerable area of paper, but seems a mere 
academic battle or diagram of a battle, without life, or force, or fire ; 
as it were, a military thesis— 

‘* Wherein the toga’d consuls can propose 

As masterly,” 

to say the least, as Mr. Rider Haggard. 

We have dwelt at greater length upon Mr. Haggard’s best-known 
stories than we had intended, and can only devote a few words to 
his later and minor efforts to raise alternately the eyebrows and the 
gorge of his readers. Maiwa’s Revenge shows no advance in any 
commendable direction ; and as a writer on sport, Mr. Haggard must 
be either profoundly ignorant or serenely confident in the ignorance 
of his admirers: witness the ridiculous elephant-hunt that covers so 
large a space in this story. 

Against Mr. Messon’s Will «a charge of gross plagiarism has else- 
where been preferred, and, though we have not heard Mr. Haggard’s 
answer, the accusation seems one that can hardly be rebutted. In 
other quarters similar allegations have already been made with 
reference to Mr. Haggard’s other stories. We ourselves do not feel 
disposed to press such charges, our conviction of the inherent worth- 
lessness of these novels being dissociated from any inclination to 
trace their ancestry. At the same time, any one who feels disposed to 
collate She with Moore’s Epicurean, Allan Quatermain with Dr. Mayo’s 
Kaloolah, and Jess with Miss Olive Schreiner’s The Story of an African 
Farm, will find himself repaid. Bulwer’s Margrave seems to be a 
literary progenitor of Ayesha; and from Bulwer in his feebler moods 
Mr. Haggard appears to catch his trick of spurious philosophizing. 
This is for the most part merely tiresome, but sometimes rises to the 
ridiculous by being put into ludicrously incongruous mouths. An 
African savage thus moralizes: ‘ Out of the dark we come, into the 
dark we go. Like a storm-driven bird at night we fly out of the 
No-where. For a moment our wings are seen in the light of the 
fire, and lo! we are gone again into the No-where.” Our dusky 
brother seems to have been studying Carlyle and Mr. Bailey’s 
Festus. 

If it suited us to condescend to such humble particularities, we could 
produce from Mr. Haggard’s writings an array of sentences betoken- 
ing an ignorance of the principles of syntax which might discredit 
any schoolboy. We care not to pursue such small game. For after 
all, individual solecisms sink into insignificance beside the collective 
folly and futility of these books. As the world is said to be wiser 
than its wisest man, so Mr. Haggard’s writings in their totality are 
worse than the worst things which they contain. 

We have spoken with a degree of severity which will perhaps be 
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attributed to private animus. We not only disclaim any such 
motive, we go farther, and do not hesitate to say that it is to the 
very fact of the utter absence of all personal considerations that our 
severity itself is due. The intrusion of such considerations would 
have brought human compunctions and relentings—would have 
begotten an unwillingness to deliver the maximum sentence which 
we believe such eminent offences against good taste and good sense 
demand. It is only by rigidly shutting our eyes to everything but 
the general and public aspect of the case that we are enabled to go 
through the performance of such an unpleasant judicial duty. It is 
not that we grudge Mr. Haggard his undeserved success, but that 
we grudge the comparative neglect of meritorious fiction which the 
rage for meretricious fiction implies. We believe Mr. Haggard’s 
own inmost literary conscience will ratify our pronouncement. Ife 
isa clever man, well able to take the measure of his own char- 
latanry—very likely the last person in the world to mistake his 
own charlatanry for genius. He is a clever man, for to gauge 
public taste is not done by a sort of fluke, but argues very con- 
siderable if not always scrupulous talents; and he has accurately 
gauged the taste of a section of the reading public, which the triumph 
of his experiment proves to be a large section. But that taste—the 
taste for such an ill-compounded mélange of the sham-real and the 
sham-rcmantic—is a deplorable symptom. There is among the very 
poor in our large cities a class of persons who nightly resort to the 
gin-shop to purchase a mixture of every known liquor, the hetero- 
geneous rinsings of a hundred glasses. The flavour of this un- 
nameable beverage defies imagination, but the Iquor has for its 
lovers one transcendent virtue—it distances all rivalry in the work 
of procuring swift and thorough inebriation. Its devotees would 
not thank you for a bottle of the finest Chateau Yquem, when the 
great end and aim of drinking—the being made drunk—can be 
reached by such an infinitely readier agency. The taste for novels 
like Mr. Rider Haggard’s is quite as truly the craving for ccarse 
and violent intoxicants because they coarsely and violently intoxicate. 
But the victims of this thirst are without the excuse which the 
indigent topers to whom we liken them may plead. The poor 
tippler might say that he bought his unutterable beverage because 
he could not afford a better. But the noblest vintages of literature 
may be purchased as cheaply as their vilest substitutes. When we 
have abundance of exquisite grapes in our vineyards, is it not 
almost incredible that persons who pretend to some connoisseurship 
should be content to besot themselves with a thick, raw concoction, 
destitute of fragrance, destitute of sparkle, destitute of everything 
but the power to induce a crude inebriety of mind and a morbid 
state of the intellectual peptics? It is indeed almost incredible, but 
the pity of it is, it is true. 
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Mosr people, I think, are under the impression that imprisonment 
for debt ceased to exist in England in 1869. It is true that in that 
year an Act was passed bearing the title, “‘ An Act for the Abolition 
of Imprisonment for Debt, for the Punishment of Fraudulent Debtors, 
and for other purposes.” But the Act in question, like many others, 
has been named on the /ucus a non lucendo principle. Last year, for 
example, nearly forty-five thousand warrants of committal for non- 
payment of debts were granted by the County Courts alone; and 
during the last three years, as judge at Birmingham, I have myself 
had to deal with more than ten thousand applications to commit 
judgment debtors to prison. In so far as the Act was intended to 
abolish imprisonment for debt, it has not apparently been a great 
success. As a matter of fact, it merely mends the procedure as 
regards imprisonment, but in no wise ends it. 

When a suitor has recovered judgment for debt, damages, or costs, 
he has two courses open to him. He may proceed either against the 
goods or against the person of his debtor. If the debtor be a poor 
man, he usually elects to proceed against his person. The goods are 
either of no saleable value or are likely to be claimed by some 
third person, justly or unjustly as the case may be. This of course 
means further litigation and expense. Small traders in difficulties 
generally have a friendly bill of sale over their effects, and smaller 
people still take advantage of the Married Women’s Property Act. 
If the judgment be against the husband, the goods are claimed as the 
wife’s, and vice versa. It is impossible for the creditor, without a 
costly litigation, in which he may not be successful, to find out 
under which thimble the pea really is. He therefore takes out 
what is termed a judgment summons, calling on the debtor to appear 
before the Court on a day named, to be examined as to his means, 
and to show cause why he should not be committed to prison for 
having neglected or refused to pay the sum specified in the judg- 
ment order. At the hearing, if the creditor proves, or the debtor 
admits, that the latter either has, ur has had since the judgment, 
the means of satisfying it, the Court may order him to be com- 
mitted to gaol for a period not exceeding six weeks. If the 
Court is not satisfied with the proof of means, it may dismiss the 
summons or make an order for payment by instalments of the 
sum due. It has recently been held that no order of committal 
can be made against a married woman in respect of any judgment 
arising out of a contract. Her contracts by virtue of the Married 
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Women’s Property Act merely bind her estate under certain con- 
ditions, and not herself personally. The Legislature perhaps knows 
why it has given this advantage to a married woman who has « 
husband to help her, while it has denied it to single women and 
to widows. When a debt is ordered to be paid by instalments, 
non-payment of any instalment constitutes a default for which the 
debtor may be imprisoned. Suppose then a debt of 36s. is ordered 
to be paid by instalments of 2s, a month—a common order in thy 
County Courts. Theoretically this might entail eighteen committals, 
that is, more than two years’ imprisonment. Considering that a man 
may usually beat his wife into a jelly at the risk of a month’s imprison- 
ment, the law as to debts seems rather hard. The jurisdiction to 
imprison is, within certain limits, discretionary, so that each judg 
has to lay down rules for his own guidance. As the result, th 
practice of the various courts probably furnishes a good example of 
the maxim Quot curiv tot sententia. There are, however, two main 
theories on which the Act is worked, which may be termed th 
punishment theory and the screw theory. According to the punish- 
meat theory, if the judge is satisfied that since the judgment the 
debtor has had the means of paying, he is treated as being in 
contempt, and an order is made for his committal for a term varying 
from seven to forty days, according to the merits or demerits of the 
case. In most courts, however, the Act is worked on the screw theory. 
When the judge is satisfied as to the debtor’s means, he makes an 
order of committal, but suspends its execution as long as the debtor 
pays the debt by certain specified instalments. Let me give an 
example. Suppose judgment is obtained against an artisan for 
20s., and after he has neglected to pay it for three months a judg- 
ment summons is taken out against him. The creditor proves that 
he has been in regular work all the time, getting 25s. a week. It 
is clear that he has had the means of paying the debt, but it might 
force him to the money lender or put his family into great straits il 
an immediate order of committal were made. The order of committal 
is therefore made, but the registrar is directed not to issue the 
warrant as long as the debtor pays 4s, a month into court. Follow- 
ing the example of my predecessors at Birmingham, I work th« 
Act almost entirely on the screw principle, with the result that not 
much more than one per cent. of the applications to commit result in 
actual imprisonment, and of those that go to prison 50 per cent do not 
stay there more than two days.‘ In this way a great deal of money 
is collected with very little actual imprisonment, but I much doubt 
whether the screw method was contemplated by the Legislature when it 
(1) In one case last year a debtor went to prison with the money in his pocket. Not 
liking the look of his quarters when he got there, he paid the debt and costs and went 
out again. 
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passed the Debtors Act. Another point on which opinions differ 
is the question what constitutes “means.” Is it sufficient to 
show that money exceeding the judgment debt has passed through 
the debtor’s hands since the judgment was given, or should the 
necessary expenses of the debtor be deducted and the surplus only be 


considered as “means”? I certainly take the latter view, and before 
I make an order of committal, I inquire as to the debtor’s family and 
what other payments he hasto make. It is argued against this view 
that the judgment debt ought to have priority over current expendi- 
ture, but it seems to me bad policy to force a man already in debt 
still deeper into the mire. When I make inquiries as to the family, 
the creditor sometimes urges that the debtor is living with a woman 
who is not his wife, and that the children are illegitimate; but I 
never give effect to this contention. It seems to me that a family of 
this description comes within the legal maxim Jeri non debuit, sed 
Jactum valet. Again, in the exercise of the jurisdiction to commit, 
how far ought the consideration for the judgment debt to be inquired 
into? Some judges think that they have no right to go behind the 
judgment, but I always incline to take a stricter or more lenient 
view of the debtor’s means according to the circumstances under 
which the debt was incurred. In the urban County Courts a large 
number of the cases consist of criminal or quasi-criminal frauds 
which are treated as civil debts. In illustration of my meaning I 
will take seven instances from cases which have been before me this 
day on which I am writing. In three cases goods had been obtained. 
from the plaintiff by false pretences. In the fourth, a workman had 
obtained credit by telling the plaintiff that his wages were 35s. a 
week, whereas in fact he was only getting 22s. In two more cases 
the defendant had been employed to collect money and had misappro- 
priated it. In the last the defendant, a skilled artisan, had borrowed 
£20 from a girl he was “walking out with,” to pay arrears of a 
bastardy order which another girl had obtained against him. When 
he had got the money he “dropped” the young woman and repudiated 
the debt. In cases like these I take a much harder view of the 
debtor’s means than I do in the case of a poor wretch who has been 
run into debt by a spendthrift wife or who has fallen into the clutches 
of a money lender. It is generally very difficult to learn the truth as 
to the debtor’s means. The atmosphere of a County Court reeks with 
perjury, and the judge has frequently an anxious and unpleasant 
task. When both parties appear, their statements differ widely, 
and the truth generally is somewhere between the two. In a case 
before me the other day, the plaintiff swore that the defendant had 
four lathes and employed sixteen men. ‘The defendant swore that he 
had one lathe and was only assisted by his son, a lad of fifteen. I 
adjourned the case for further evidence, and have not yet learned the 
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result. When the debtor does not appear, and I do not know the 
plaintiff, I usually take his statement subject to a mental discount of 
33 per cent., but occasionally I find I have been deceived. Not long 
ago [ committed a defendant for non-payment of a debt of £4. The 
plaintiff described him as a builder engaged in building a row of new 
houses which he specified. When the warrant officer went to arrest 
him he found that he was a poor, old, broken-down bricklayer 
seventy years of age, with a wooden leg. A good-natured builder 
had employ ed him to do some nominal Ww ork on the houses in 
question at a wage of 7s. a week. Of course I at once can- 
celled the warrant. The great mass of the lying, however, is 
done by the defendants. Many of the plaintifis who come 
frequently before me are quite trustworthy. Among the most 
honest of them is a little, German-Jew clothier, who speaks broken 
English. I have often had opportunities of testing his accuracy, 
and have never found him deviate a hair’s breadth from the truth. 
The habitual defendants are up to every kind of trick. I dare say 
they get to know the length of the judge’s foot, but, on the other hand, 
the judge often gets to know a good deal about them. One old genile- 
man who frequently appeared before me, always represented himself 
as a decayed builder dependent on the charity of a married daughte 

One fine day, however, he brought an action in the High Court, and 
in the course of the proceedings filed an affidavit in which he stated 
that he had an uncharged income of £300 a-year. The affidavit, 
the contents of which came to my knowledge, proved an expensive 
one to the old gentleman. When a working man is summoned his 
wife usually appears for him. This prevents him from losing a day’s 
work, and, as an experienced registrar observed to me w hen I was 
first appointed, there is an additional advantage 





woman can 
always lie better and cry better. When the debtor’s wife appears 
in rags and tatters, I have often been told by the plaintiff that she 
is dressed up for the occasion. A poor woman appeared some 
months ago and pleaded that her husband was out of work. I asked 
why in that case he did not come himself. She replied that it was 
because he had been obliged to pawn his last pair of boots. From the 
look of the woman I believed her story and dismissed the summons. In 
three subsequent cases the same day women came forward and told me 
the same story. I disbelieved them, and the defencs has not 
been set up again. Another day a woman told me a _ pitiable 
story of misfortune. Her husband was only doing three days 
work a week, and she had four children down with scarlet fever. 
One she said she expected to find dead on her return. I dis- 
missed the summons, but the woman instead of returning to her 
dying child went quietly back to her place in court, and seemed 
much amused at the subsequent cases. Either she had lied to me 
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or the child was well insured. In the Midlands the mortality among 
insured children is high.’ Not long ago a woman appeared for her 
husband. She stated that he had been for some time out of work, 
and that, a fortnight before, he had set out on foot for London to find 
employment, and that she had not heard of him since. The creditor 
said he believed he had seen him at work in Birmingham a few days 
before, but was not positive. I dismissed the case. A few minutes 
afterwards the creditor hurried back into court to inform me that the 
woman’s husband had been waiting for her outside the court, and 
that the pair were then in the public-house opposite celebrating 
their victory. When I have been imposed on by some specious 
tale of fictitious woe I often see the defendant jeering at the unsuc- 
cessful plaintiff as they leave the court. From these cases, taken 
from hundreds of similar ones, it must be plain that it is frequently 
no easy matter to get at the truth as to a debtor’s means and position. 
Dr. Johnson says somewhere that human nature is a d———d rascal, 
and there is a great deal of this human nature patent in judgment 
debtors. However, when the people are really poor I say but little 
to them when I catch them tricking me. I have an uncom- 
fortable suspicion that, were I as hard up as they are, with a wife 
and family to support, I might become as big a rascal as any one of 
them. 

The debt-collecting business of a County Court is loathsome work. 
It is sickening to find one’s self the helpless instrument of the legalized 
tyranny of a small money lender or a dishonest tallyman. Still 
the work has its amusing side. In hearing a large number of judg- 
ment summonses one gets some odd glimpses into the way the “ hard- 
up ” classes live, and their queer notions of law and morality are, 
only too often, evident. About a month ago a girl took out a judg- 
ment summons against her father, as he would not repay her some 
money she had lent him. He was described in the summons as So- 
and-so, “ gentleman.” I made inquiries as to his position. The 
girl informed me with a certain pride that he had been a barman, 
but that he was now quite a gentleman. He “smoked cigars and was 
kept by a woman with lots of money.” In another case, about a 
year ago, a nice quiet-looking young woman appeared for her hus- 
band, who, she admitted, was earning 38s. a week. The debt was 
for the balance of the price of some furniture. I asked why they 
did not pay. She replied that they did not owe the money, that there 
had been a settlement. I asked what the settlement was. She replied 
that the plaintiff’s collector had called upon her, and had agreed to 
forgive her the debt if she would commit adultery with him, and 


that she had accordingly committed the adultery. ‘“ But,” said 


(1) A recent report of the Oldbucy Medical Officer of Health is instructive on this 
question. 
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I, “ your husband owes the money to the plaintiff, how can you get 
rid of the debt by committing adultery with somebody else?” She 
argued that the man with whom she had committed adultery, was acting 
as the plaintiff'sagent. I informed her that he might be the plaintiff’s 
agent to collect debts, but not to commit adultery. The poor woman 
thought I was exceedingly technical and unjust when I ordered the 
balance of the debt to be paid. In another case, the defendant, a brass 





caster, gravely objected to pay for the expenses of his wife’s funeral on 
the ground that she was no longer of any use to him. Perhaps the most 
illogical plea I have heard was one which was set up last January. 
I had committed a small tradesman for non-payment of a debt of £8. 
A few days afterwards he wrote to ask me to cancel the order, as he 
was sure I had made it under a misapprehension. He begged to 
inform me that the plaintiff’s solicitor had committed adultery, and 
was therefore not in a position to proceed against him. In proof of 
his assertion he enclosed a letter from the solicitor’s wife. As I burnt 
the enclosure without reading it I cannot speak as to its contents, 
but I have kept the defendant’s letter as a curiosity. 

Turning to the economical aspects of imprisonment for debt, ] 
find the almost universal cause of the indebtedness and destitution 
of the poor is early and improvident marriage. About 90 per cent. 
of the judgment summonses are against persons in the receipt 
of weekly wages; and when a poor man gets into money troubles 
there is no need to say, ‘“‘Cherchez la femme.” If the town 
artisan would, like the majority of the more educated classes, 
refrain from “ going into housekeeping ”’ till he was thirty, his lot 
would be an exceedingly comfortable one. For ten years he would 
have been in receipt of his full wages, and he could have put by a 
good round sum to provide against a rainy day. When the defendant 
appears on a judgment summons I always inquire if he is married, 
and how many children he has to support. I find that more than 
98 per cent. of the judgment debtors are married. I have not kept 
the statistics of the number of their children, but one day I put 
down the figures in fifty consecutive cases. I found the fifty debtors 
had two hundred and fourteen children between them, that is to say 
an average of four and a quarter a piece. Whatis a poor wretch with 
five children and 22s. a week to do? Day after day I preach the sam 
sermon to deaf ears. The defendant urges the number of his children 
as his reason for not paying his debts. Is it the plaintiff’s fault, ] 
ask him, that you have got seven children? Because you have 
seven children, is it any reason that the plaintiff should suppl) 
you with goods for nothing ? Practically, however, I have to admit 
the validity of his excuse in the order I make. Not long ago 
wretched-looking lad of twenty was summoned for a debt of £2. | 
asked him why he had not paid, and he replied that “all the children 
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had been ill.”” It appeared that he had married at sixteen and had 
three children. When I asked him what made him marry at that 
age his answer was, “ Because I was out of work.” He meant of 
course that the girl was doing something and he wanted to share 
her wages, not thinking of the consequences. Many and bitter, too, 
are the complaints which the men make to me about their wives’ 
extravagance. Day after day I hear the same story. The wife 
orders goods for the family; when she has them she goes and 
pawns them, or sells them to other women, and spends the 
money in drink or finery. When the creditor sues, the summons is 
served by leaving it at the debtor’s house. The wife makes away 
with the summons, and either lets judgment go by default or goes 


and confesses judgement in her husband’s name. The first the poor 
jud; I 


- 
man hears of the matter is when an execution is put into his house 
or a summons for his committal is taken out. Often of course this 
excuse is a1 mere lie, but it is repeated so constantly that in many 
instances it must be true. A hard case came before me the other day. 
I made an order of committal against a decent hard-working man, but 
suspended its execution as long as he paid eight shillings a month. 
The money was not paid and the man was arrested. He asked to be 
brought up before me, and then stated that he had given the money 
to his wife to take to the court, but that she had met some friends, 
and got drunk with it on the way. A sober industrious work- 
man who is tied to a drunken, dissolute, and spendthrift wife is in a 
sad plight. The Divorce Court is altogether beyond his means. 
The only escape left him by law is to kill his wife and be hanged 
for murder. If a man beats his wife she can get a separation order, 
and an allowance, from the magistrates. I think the County Courts 
ought to have power to grant judicial separations on the petition of 
the husband, making provision of course for the payment of ali- 
mony to the wife. But the root of the evil lies in the reckless way 
in which the working classes marry. Sometimes, perhaps, it may 
be the hardness of their lives which drives the wives into evil 
courses. Direct legislation against premature and improvident 
marriage would probably be impossible in the present state of 
Hnglish opinion, and its efficacy, if possible, would be more than 
doubtful. But [ venture to think that much good might be effected 
indirectly by legislation tending to discourage the prevailing un- 
wholesome system of credit. At present a man marries on credit, 
and repents on judgment summonses. All sound credit ought 
to rest on one of two bases, namely property or character. 
A man of known good character will always get a certain amount 
of credit. If a man has neither property nor character it is better 
for all parties concerned that he should not get credit. The pre- 


sent system of undue credit rests mainly on the power of imprison- 
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ment for debt. I find that a man with small wages and a large 
family is easily allowed to get £40, £50, or even £60 into debt.! 
The prices charged him are of course credit prices. Under the 
last Bills of Sale Act a bill of sale for less than £30 is made void. 
If a poor man is not allowed to mortgage his goods why should he 
be allowed to mortgage his body? Yet this is the practical effect 
of the law of imprisonment for debt. I know the subject is a 
complex one, and I wish to consider fairly the arguments opposed 
to my own view. ‘Take the Birmingham Court as an example. 
Last year according to the official returns more than 40,000 actions 
were brought in this one court to recover debts under £20. Taking 
the family at five persons the 40,000 defendants represent a popu- 
lation of 200,000 people. A considerable deduction must no doubt 
be made for the same man being sued two or more times in the 
same year. Still the fact remains that a vast body cf people in 
the town will not pay their small debts without the compulsion 
of law, the ultimate sanction being the power of imprisonment. 
The law costs incurred profit neither party to the bargain. It is 
true of course that the majority of the defendants can pay in full 
or in part, but will not do so unless under compulsion. If imprison- 
ment for debt were abolished the power of compulsion would in 
most cases be gone, and it is said many an honest struggling 
tradesman would be ruined. My answer is that prevention is better 
than cure. If the power to imprison were gone, this factitious 
credit would not be given. Many of the-small tradesmen no doubt 
are kind and indulgent in their dealings with the poor ; but I doubt 
if either party is greatly benefited thereby. If a tradesman trusts a 
customer he does not know, he does so in the main because he hopes 
to make a profit out of the transaction, and he makes an allowance 
for risk in the price he charges. The present system is all against 
the honest man who pays his way. He has to pay not only for 
himself, but also for those who can’t or wou’t pay. Take the case 
of the small money lender. A respectable loan society that often 
sues in the Birmingham Court charges workmen 200 per cent. for 
their loans. The modus operandi is as follows. A note for £5 is 
signed by the borrower and two sureties. The borrower receives 
£410s. The note is made payable by instalments with a condition 
that each instalment in arrear shall bear interest at the rate of a 
halfpenny in the shilling per week. If the whole of the instalments 
are in arrears the result is that the borrower and his sureties are 
charged with interest at the rate of over 200 per cent. per annum on 
the whole sum for which the note is given. Is it for the interest of 
the workmen that they should be able to borrow at such ruinous 

(1) I have notes of some six hundred administration-order cases which simply verify 
this statement. 
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interest ? I don’t think the society makes a large profit. It has 
great difficulty in collecting its debts, and is continually being 
cheated by forgery and personation. I have never heard of a pro- 
secution because, I suppose, it would not pay the society to prose- 
cute. In one case where the borrower had been personated and his 
name forged, I took the trouble to find out how it had been done. 
After sending for various people I at last got hold of the man 
who had forged his friend’s name. He informed me that he had 
received “two pints”’ for his share in the transaction. He did not 
seem to think that he had done anything disgraceful, because, as he 
said, his friend’s wife knew all about it, and had received part of the 
money. Many of the sureties complain bitterly to me when they are 
sued, and I think some of them really believe when they sign the 
notes that they are only attesting witnesses. 

In any view of the subject the present system of imprisonment for 
debt is open to grave objections. In the first place the law works 
with uncertainty, owing to the wide discretion given to the judges 
and the unreliability of the evidence. In the second place the more 
recklessly a man propagates children, the more certain he is to be 
leniently treated. The law is all against the careful, honest man, and 
in favour of the reckless or the rogue. I have been told by employers 
that when a workman is pressed by judgment summonses he will 
often leave his work in order to prevent the judge from committing 
him. In Scotland imprisonment for debts, other than alimony, was 
abolished in 1882. In France and in Germany imprisonment for 
civil debts has also been abolished. Perhaps those countries have 
gone too far, but I should like to see a considerable modification of 
the present system in England. I venture to think the true line of 
demarcation is that suggested by a sagacious and experienced officer 
of the Treasury, who is intimately acquainted with the working of 
the County Courts. He draws a distinction between voluntary and 
involuntary credit, and would retain the power of imprisonment in 
the latter case only. When goods or moneys are obtained by any 
false representations credit is of course given involuntarily. So 
again when a workman or servant is employed, his services must be 
rendered on credit. But a shopkeeper gives credit voluntarily with 
a view to his own ultimate profit. So too a money-lender need not 
lend his money without security unless he likes. The distinction might 
be difficult to embody in an Act of Parliament, but it would be quite 
possible to draw rough-and-ready lines to meet the great majority of 
cases. The present method of enforcing the payment of debt by im- 
prisonment is anomalous in another respect. A judgment debtor who 
will not pay his debts must be either a rogue or an honest man. If heis 
an honest man, why is he imprisoned, and why should the State bear 
the expenses of his imprisonment? If a creditor issues execution 
VOL. XLIV. N.S. AA 
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against his debtor’s goods he has to do this at his own expense, trust- 
ing ultimately to recover the amount so expended from his debtor. 
Why then should the State bear the expense of an execution against 
the person? But if a judgment debtor who will not pay is a rogue, 
he should receive the same treatment in prison as other rogues. At 
present he is merely detained. If, as is often the case, he is a lazy, 
good-for-nothing fellow, he has by no means a bad time of it in 
prison. The real suffering falls on his wife and children outside. 
If fourteen days’ hard labour could be substituted for six weeks’ 
simple detention, the procedure would be much more effective. The 
debtor would feel it more, while the innocent family would feel it 
less. 

At present a wave of sympathy with the sorrows of the poor is 
passing over the well-to-do classes, and many heroic remedies have 
been proposed. Before such measures are resorted to I venture to 
suggest that it would be well to try the effect of legislation which 
would curtail credit, and bring people nearer to the system of cash 
payments. The wage-earning classes spend their wages week by 
week, but at present they spend them in paying debts instead of in 
buying goods. If they could be brought back approximately to 
ready-money dealings, it would be equivalent to an increase in their 
wages, for they would get more goods for the same amount of money. 
For the price that a tradesman charges for his goods he has to take 
various elements into account, namely, the prime cost of the goods, 
his own profit, the risk of bad debts, and the cost of recovering those 
which may or may not prove to be bad debts. If the latter elements 
could be eliminated or reduced, there would naturally be a corre- 
sponding reduction in prices. While spurious credit is fostered by 
law, competition obliges the tradesmen to give credit. A shortened 
period of limitation, and the abolition of imprisonment where credit 
has been given voluntarily, would materially diminish the induce- 
ments to give long credit. If there is one trade in the country 
which is in a healthy condition it is the trade in beer. Its flourishing 
condition is probably due, in part, to the provision in the County Courts 
Act which prohibits any action being brought for the price of beer 
consumed on the premises. It is by no means certain that the trade 
in milk and bread might not be made equally flourishing by the 
enactment of a similar provision. The experiment would be an 
interesting one, though I am far from suggesting that it should be 
tried at present. 


M. D. CHALMERs. 
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“Le petit abbé” of the salons and the “coulisses ” has always been 
a rock of offence and stone of stumbling to both the friends and the 
enemies of Rome. To all touched with the spirit of Christianity it 
seems a marvel, and something more, that the Church should have 
tolerated among her officers men who openly broke all the rules of 
their Order :—celibates, vowed to chastity, proclaiming their mis- 
tresses and acknowledging their children; priests, consecrated to 
asceticism and devotion, living in luxury and noted for their world- 
liness ; preachers set to declare the truth of their faith, and essen- 
tially sceptics in all but the value of outward conformity—men like 
the Abbé Galiani, for instance, as little priestly as Liszt or Cardinal 
Antonelli himself—men for whom the phrase “l’habit ne fait pas le 
moine”’ is so curiously apt. 

The Abbé Galiani was one of the most typical of these unclerical 
priests. Gay, witty, licentious, learned, ambitious, profoundly irre- 
ligious in temperament, frank to cynicism and indecent to savagery, 
he was one of the most charming companions and audacious con- 
versationalists of his time. His letters to Madame d’Epinay, &c., 
which MM. Lucien Perey and Gaston Maugras have lately edited, 
are worthy of his reputation. There is not a dull page in the whole 
two volumes, and to extract all the good things would be to rewrite 
the work. The letters, too, are curious, as showing the first begin- 
nings of the Revolution, as well as the licence permitted in word and 
subject between men and women in those days. For in spite of 
careful editing and excision, enough remains behind to show the 
strange mixture of obscenity and formality, learning and blasphemy, 
which characterised that age of personal débordement and conven- 
tional artificiality. Storehouses of wit and sparkle, these letters 
are emphatically of the time. The loud and boisterous Homeric 
laughter of Rabelais had given place to the polished sarcasm of 
Voltaire; the philosophic depth and calmness of Montaigne was 
lost in the violence of partisanship, the passionate tirades, of the new 
race of noisy politicians; for the healthy psychology of Moliére was 
substituted the sickly sentimentalism of Rousseau ; and for such men 
as Sully, Crillon and Coligny, Robespierre, Couthon, Marat and 
Saint-Just were the young vipers lying coiled beneath the great 
serpent of vengeance. The foreshadowings of what was to come are 
flung in faint but singularly distinct silhouettes across these pages ; 
but our sleek little Abbé was not one of the new school. If the 
wise and far-sighted scented danger and were conscious of a coming 
catastrophe, the reckless suid with La Pompadour, “ Aprés nous le 
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déluge,” and the shallow believed in stability and derided the theory 
of earthquakes. For the rest, as in the days when they married 
and gave in marriage, laughed, sang and drank while the clouds 
were accumulating their waters of death, society was never so gay 
nor so corrupt, men were never so witty nor so gallant, women never 
so charming nor so frail as now. Fétes and love-making divided the 
time with literature and philosophy; and the salons of the great 
ladies were smaller courts where each hostess reigned as queen, 
posed as Minerva, and behind the closed curtains of the alcove was 
the generous Venus to whom her Adonis of the hour was never 
shy. And the “little Abbé” of the eighteenth century was the 
favoured Adonis of many Venuses. But the red spectre was slowly 
appearing on the horizon, and the gay sun of aristocratic France 
was soon to set in a sea of blood. 

As witty as Horace, Galiani was as amorous as Catullus. He was 
too, as frankly, but not so grossly, sensual as Villon; and as gay 
and careless and passionate withal, as only a faun or a Neapo- 
litan can be. He was facile and débonnaire all through ; not impeded 
by conscientious scruples nor oppressed by an over-chilly morality. 
A good friend, he loved his joke better than his friend, and never 
stopped to consider whether his light-winged arrows, which “flamed 
as they flew,” wounded where they fell or were mere spears of 
thistle-down. This habit of persiflage, however, told nothing against 
the sincerity of his friendship, nor against the real goodness of 
his heart, And to Madame d’Epinay, his true and constant friend— 
and apparently nothing more—he is ever respectful and considerate. 
To all the rest he does not give himself the trouble of checking the 
satirical impulse when it comes to him, and flashes out a witty saying 
or tells a good story at their expense without reserve or misgiving. 

In this sans fagon of good fellowship—this carelessness of his 
Neapolitan temperament—he was not like his formal friend, that 
‘respectable Madame Necker,”’ as people loved to call her, of whom 
Madame d’Oberkirch said pithily: “Dieu, avant de la créer, la 
trempa en dedans et en dehors dans un baquet d’empois.’’ Nor, in 
his social many-sidedness, was he like his other friend, Madame 
Geoffrin, whose exaggerated reserve sometimes exasperated him 
beyond bearing, and of whom he once said: “ Madame Geoffrin aura 
eu un érésipéle, parceque quelque étourdi se sera avisé de vouloir 
donner une nouvelle chez elle.” But with all his mental charm and 
intellectual graces, the little Abbé wanted personal beauty, if we may 
trust Madame d’Epinay’s portrait, sent to himself, as contrasted 
with that of the Abbé Terray, who bored her. 

“Si je maudis par-ci par-lad un abbé,” she says in one of her 
letters to her then banished friend, “il faut que j’en chérisse un 
autre; si je voulais faire un paralléle entre vous deux, cela serait 
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assez plaisant. Mon assassin est grand comme une perche, mon 
consolateur n’a pas quatre pieds de haut; l’un est sec comme un 
coteret, a les yeux couverts et ardents, l’air moqueur, dur et dénigrant ; 
autre est gras a lard, a les yeux a fleur de téte, lair doux, malin 
et bon; le grand abbé a le génie d’un chef de brigands; le petit 
abbé celui d’un grand homme; le grand abbé a des meurs, ete— 
quelque jour je suiverai cette idée.”’ 

Assuredly she could not say that le petit had “des meurs,” when, 
among the various commissions with which he so continually charged 
her, was that of paying over a yearly pension to a mistress fondly 
loved and always regretted, whom he was forced to leave behind at 
Paris when he was sent back to Naples. His lamentations too, 
poured into the sympathetic breast of Madame d’Epinay by way of 
written tears and sighs, at a time when he is “‘ without mistresses,”’ 
read oddly enough to us who, as a nation, have had perhaps more than 
our share of that “ baquet d’empois” in which Madame Necker 
had been plunged. But if he had little beauty and less morality, 
“Virréparable abbé,” as Suard calls him, had something more to 
the purpose—that nameless gift of fascination which attracted all 
men’s love during his lifetime, and even survives, like that scent of 
roses we know of, after his death. Marmontel’s description of him 
reads like one of his own tales—one of his Lubins or sylphs. It is 
perfect, and shows us the man as he was as if in a photograph, with 
commentaries superadded. 

“ L’abbé était de sa personne,”’ he says, “le plus joli petit arlequin 
qu’efit produit l’Italie, mais sur les épaules de cet arlequin était la 
téte de Machiavel. LEpicurien dans sa philosophie, et avec un Ame 
mélancolique, ayant tout vu du cdété ridicule, il n’y avait rien 
ni en politique ni en morale, a propos de quoi il n’eit quelque bon 
conte a faire; ces contes avaient toujours la justesse de l’apropos et 
le sel d’une allusion imprévue et ingénieuse. Figurez-vous avec cela, 
dans sa maniére de conter et dans sa gesticulation, la gentillesse la 
plus naive, et voyez quel plaisir devait nous faire le contraste du 
sens profond que présentait le conte, avec Vair badin du conteur. 
Je n’exagére point en disant qu’on oubliait tout pour l’écouter des 
heures entiéres.”’ 

The Comte de Hartig adds this little sketch: “ Aussi galant et 
tendre qu’Ovide et Chaulieu, les belles l’occupent encore plus que les 
muses, et ses sens passent pour étre aussi vifs que son esprit.” Of 
himself he says, defending his independence: “‘ Je ne puis me donner 
& personne, pas méme au diable; je suis 4 moi; cela empéchera 
toujours ma fortune ;” adding that he had heard it said of himself he 
would never succeed at court—‘‘il pense trop haut et parle trop 
bas.”’ 

What he was in his conversation so is he in his letters, and even in 
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his graver works. Of his Dialogues, Voltaire, by no means a 
universal panegyrist, says they seemed to have been written by Plato 
and Moliére combined. And the librarian, Barbier, to whom his 
executors confided the editorship of his letters, complains, half 
bitterly, half humorously, of his task, taken in the net of that nameless 
charm and fascination as he was. 

“Ce petit diable d’abbé Galiani,” he says, “s’est tellement 
emparé de moi depuis six semaines, qui je n’ai pu m’occuper d’autre 
chose; il m’a donné bien du mal; ayant passé plusieurs années 
a Paris, dans la société des grands philosophes et de nos femmes 
aimables, il prit un tel goit pour notre langue, qu’il continue a 
s’en servir 4 Naples pendant les quinze années que dure sa corres- 
pondance avec Madame d’Epinay et autres personnages céleébres. 
Ses lettres sont pleines d’italianismes, ajoutez a cela une absence 
presque totale de ponctuation, en outre beaucoup de passages trop 
lestes ou trop hardis.” 

Add too, pens and ink, of which the Abbé himself perpetually 
complains—the ink sometimes fading into almost invisibility in the 
course of two months—and the difficulties of the editor can bea 
little better gauged. In spite of all his “risky” passages and all his 
tender expressions, Galiani wrote for posthumous publication, to the 
terror of Madame d’Epinay, who had made him her confidant. As 
he poured out his sorrows to her about his mistresses, left, dead, or 
wanting, so she hers to him about the vagrancy of her disappointing 
lover, Grimm. These letters however, Galiani destroyed, while 
bidding her collect his own as carefully as though they were 
Sibylline leaves; though ‘Dieu sait qu’elles diront lorsqu’elles 
seront jointes ensemble!” 

Born at Chieti in 1728, and educated at Naples by his uncle, the 
Archbishop of Torento, at twenty-five years of age the Abbé Galiani 
was not yet sufficiently well placed for his ambition. His uncle’s 
death, though giving him a little money, deprived him of both future 
hopes and present protection ; but he had the happy thought of send- 
ing to the Pope (Benedict XIV.) a collection of the hundred and 
forty-one different kinds of stones he had found on Vesuvius, adding 
thereto a learned and well-written treatise, with this superscription : 
‘‘ Beatissime Pater, fac ut lapides isti panes fiant.”’ 

The Pope rewarded him for his learning and his gift, which last 
he sent to the museum at Bologna; and on his death Galiani wrote a 
eulcgy which is held to be his finest work. He was soon after sent 
as secretary to the Embassy at Paris, with an income of about four 
hundred and fifty a year, not counting his inheritance from his 
uncle. He was now in his thirtieth year, and his nomination to an 
honourable post in the “café of Europe,” as he called Paris, fulfilled 
his highest ambition. But it was some time before he became 
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accustomed and acclimatized. He grumbles incessantly. ‘“ Ma santé 
ne surmonte pas les intempéries du climat,’’ he says in his earlier 
days. ‘ Mauvais air, eau détestable, tout fait violence 4 mon tem- 
pérament Napolitain, mais la plus cruelle est celle qui est faite sans 
cesse 4 mon naturel et dmon pauvre senscommun.” He says exactly 
the same things ten years after, when he was banished from Paris 
and sent back to Naples. “ Paris est ma patrie!” he cries; “on m’a 
arraché de Paris, et on m’a arraché le cceur! ”’ 

Admitted into the most brilliant society of the time, and facile 
as he was by nature, yet in those first days, before he had knitted 
up the intimate friendships which afterwards made his happiness, 
Galiani complains loudly of the selfishness, the want of originality, 
the venality of Parisian society. He ridicules the army and their 
empty promises of victory, and cites the certainly remarkable words 
of a certain maréchal in the army at Contades, who says with incon- 
ceivable fatuity : ‘Nous marchons a l’ennemi, et, s’il nous attend, 
nous le battrons.” 

On the other hand, M. de Beranger, “chargé d’affaires de France 
a Naples,” falls foul of society there, and the wonderful laxity of 
morals permitted as of course. He speaks of la Duchesse la Tri- 
palda, who begs the Queen to let her take her unqualified lover to 
the balls at Caserta which were even more exclusive than our own 
Almack’s, saying: “Je l’aime beaucoup, il m’aime aussi; et je 
m’ennuie la ot je ne le vois pas.” ‘‘Je veux prendre un amant,’ 
disait 4 sa souveraine la petite Princesse Pietra Persia, qui en a eu 
de toutes les couleurs depuis qu’elle est mariée, ‘et il faut que Sa 
Majesté me le choisisse.’”” Parisian society was no more moral, but 
it was somewhat less indecent; and though the veil was only of the 
thinnest gauze possible, still there was that veil, which was 
something. 

At Paris, Galiani’s favourite monkey made a sensation, and com- 
mitted a piece of mischief which might have ruined his master for 
ever, but did not. Swinging by the chain of the oil-lamp on the stair- 
case it tipped up the lamp and threw the oil over the ambassador, 
Conte di Cantillana, as he was going down the stairs in his court dress 
bound to a state dinner. Furious, the Count ordered the monkey 
to be killed. ‘‘ ‘ Gardez-vous-en bien, monseigneur,’ s’écrie Galiani 
sans se déconcerter, ‘l’4me de Leibnitz a passé dans son corps, et 
il cherche a résoudre l’oscillation du pendule.’ Le mot fit fortune.” 

Scattered up and down these letters with their “ fins mots” and 
broad anecdotes are words of solid wisdom, like that aphorism: “ La 
plus mauvaise monnaie dont on puisse payer ses amis, sont les 
conseils, Les secours sont la seule bonne.” “La corvée du sage 
est de faire du bien aux hommes.” “ II y a deux sortes de religions : 
celle des peuples nouveaux sont riantes, et ne sont qu’agriculture, 
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médicine, athlétique, et population. Celles des vieux peuples ne 
sont que métaphysique, rhétorique, contemplation, élévation de 
lame ; elles doivent causer |’abandon de la cultivation, de la popu- 
lation, de la bonne santé et des plaisirs. Nous sommes vieux.” 
Alas! we also in England—where we are tormented, or where we 
torment ourselves, with the very sickness of an impossible morality 
and the incurable curse of self-consciousness. 

How le petit Abbé regarded certain questions we learn not only 
from the joyous gaillardise of his own life, but from the laugh which 
rounds off his confession of “love” for Madame de la Ferté¢- 
Imbault, that original and insurgent daughter of the reserved and 
conventional Madame Geoffrin, who so boldly broke through the 
doctrine of heredity, and came as a “sport” rather than a natural 
and logical result. She was the daughter of whom her mother said : 
“‘ Quand je la considére je suis étonnée comme une poule qui a couvé 
un wuf de cane.” ‘Pour Madame de la Ferté-Imbault,” Galiani 
says, “on peut en parler, elle m’aime et je l’aime comme les anges 
s’aiment, 4 ce que dit notre Saint Thomas, qui n’est pas votre 
Thomas, mais qui était bien meilleur théologien, et qui avait 
découvert que les anges s’aiment tout aussi bien de loin que de prés, 
sans se voir, sans se parler. Ils sont bien heureux s’ils y trouvent du 
plaisir.” What Diderot said of the wit of the Marquis de Crois- 
mare, that “‘modéle de finesse et de délicatesse qui ne blessait 


jamais,” might often, if not always, be said of the Abbé Galiani’s. 
Like the flame of spirits of wine, “elle se proméne sur ma toison, 


et la parcourt sans jamais la briler.” Even when he speaks of one 


of Madame d’Epinay’s friends (the Abbé Morellet) as Panurge, he 
hastens to add: “C’est un homme qui a la coour dans la téte, et la 
téte dans le cour. I] raisonne par passion et agit par principe. 
Cela fait que je l’aime de tout mon coeur quoique je raisonne diffé- 
remment et qu’il m’aime aussi a la folie, quoiqu’il me croie Machia- 
vellino.”’ And, in speaking of Madame Geoffrin, who, he says, “a le 
tic de détester tous les malheureux, car elle ne veut pas l’étre pas 
méme par le spectacle du malheur d’autrui,” he again hastens to add: 
“cela vient d’une belle cause. Elle a le ceeur sensible, elle est Agée, 
elle se porte bien, elle veut conserver sa santé et sa tranquillité. 
D’abord qu’elle apprendra que je suis heureux, elle m’aimera a la 
folie,” is his sly résumé, wherein he allows the essential selfishness 
of her character to appear. 

Every one was not so good-natured as Galiani, nor so light-handed 
as Croismare; and sometimes the women dealt the heaviest blows. 
One day, Duclos, speaking of Paradise, affirmed that each made it 
according to his own idea. Whereupon Madame de Rochefort cried 
out: “ Pour vous, Duclos, voici de quoi composer le vétre. Du pain, 
du vin, du fromage, et la premiére venue.” Of the Duc de Nivernois, 
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who had been forced by bad health to leave the army, who had then 
been an ambassador without much credit, and a littérateur with less, 
Madame Geoffrin said: “Il est manqué partout: guerrier manqué, 
ambassadeur manqué, homme d’affaires manqué et auteur manqué.” 
Had de Nivernois not hoped to be the governor of the Dauphin he 
would have professed himself a free-thinker ; but beside this reason 
for reserve he was horribly afraid of his wife and daughter, who 
were ‘“‘des fagots de l’église.”” Madame Necker, if she did not 
make, yet retailed the cruel jest made at the expense of de Breteuil, 
who “‘disait depuis un grand nombre d’années qu’il se casserait la 
téte 4 50 ans, s’il n’était pasministre. Quelqu’un, le voyant un peu 
vieilli, lui dit, ‘ Monsieur, ne serait-il pas temps d’amortir?’” And, 
though Diderot was a great friend of the famous d’Holbach, 
the philosopher’s slight sketch of his friend does not seem to 
us very flattering. Was it meant to be so? ‘Imaginez un 
satyre gai, piquant, indécent et nerveux, au milieu d’un groupe de 
figures molles, chastes et délicates,” is an image scarcely redeemed by 
the compliment: ‘Il a de Voriginalité dans le ton et dans les 
idées.”’ 

It was to d’Holbach that Galiani forwarded a certain letter of the 
Abbé Morellet—“ pas faite pour étre lue de tout le monde. Pustdlus 
” Nor was that satire on the Philosophes 


grex clectorum doit la lire. 
of Palissot, which the same Abbé Morellet wrote and sent to the 
Princesse de Robecq, very worthy of a gentleman—let the Christian 
pass. In the satire he says: “ Et l’on verra une grande dame, bien 
malade, désirer pour toute consolation, avant de mourir, d’assister a 
la premiére représentation, et dire: ‘C’est maintenant, Seigneur, 
que vous laissez aller votre servante en paix, car mes yeux ont vu la 


vengeance.’ ”” 


As Madame de Robecq was very ill. at the time, and as she was 
the “ protectress”’ of Palissot, the “charge” had such an effect on 
her that she died in a few days. By which mischance the Abbé 
Morellet had two months of the Bastille, and was blamed by every 
one for his cruelty. In the Mémoires, by Morellet, we hear of a 
secret kept for twenty years by ten persons. The secret was that it 
was d’Holbach who had written the Systéme de la Nature ; that book 
of which Galiani says, “J’ai la cour saisi d’effroi sur la levée de 
boucliers que le clergé a faite contre le Systéme de la Nature. Ces 
gens-la ont le nez fin. . . . Dieu préserve l’athéisme de quelque 
facheuse persécution ; mais j’en tremble,” adds this most unorthodox 
of bullmakers and Pyrrhonistic of conformists. He is less tender 
to the Jesuits, for whom he invokes no divine grace of protection. 
They and the Economists are his “ bétes noires,” and he never fails 
to give each a stinging lash when he can. He prophesies for the 
King of Spain (Charles III.) the title of “ Great,” because he had 
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at last overthrown “ce grand chéne des jésuites, aprés quinze ans de 
coups.” ‘Le roi d’Espagne en aura la gloire au jugement de la 
postérité,” he says. ‘ Gens inimica mihi Tyrrhennum navigat equor,” 
he cries when the news is brought to him; for the Jesuits having 
hindered his uncle the archbishop from being made cardinal, had 
somewhat the place of personal foes, and to hate them and wish them 
evil was but part of a righteous family vendetta. Nor has he much 
more love for the Jansenists, 4 propos of whom we have one of his 
finest bits of irony. 

“Voltaire a tort de dire aux philosophes: ‘Aimez-vous, mes 
enfants.’ Ceci ne se doit dire qu’ des sectaires. I] faut dire cela 
aux économistes, aux jansénistes: ils ont besoin de s’aimer: et la 
boite a Perrette est le pivot de toutes les sectes. Les philosophes ne 
sont point faits pour s’entr’aimer. Les aigles ne volent point en 
compagnie ; il faut laisser cela aux perdrix, aux étourneaux. Vol- 
taire n’a point aimé, et il n’est point aimé de personne. [I est 
craint, il asa griffe, et c’est assez. Planer au-dessus et avoir des 
griffes, voila le lot des grands génies.” 

Elsewhere he falls foul of sects in general. ‘‘ Les sectes sont une 
resource pour les gueux, cela leur donne une consistence, et ils 
trouvent une boite 4 Perrette ”—the common fund of the Jansenists— 
«Voila pourquoi des jansénistes, des francs-macons, des économistes. 


Les riches ne gagnent rien a partager. Ainsi, point de secte pour 


eux.” 


He has bitter words, too, for the Convulsionnaires—“ les chiens 
de Saint-Médard,”’ as he calls them—and he carries to the account 
of the Economists the terrible accident in the Rue Saint Honoré on 
the night of the Dauphin’s marriage, when two opposing crowds 
met and about a thousand people were killed. 

“ J’en accuse, madame, les économistes,” he says, with less than 
his usual logic and more than his usual passion. “Ils ont tant 
préché la propriété et la liberté ; ils ont tant frondé la police, l’ordre, 
les réglements ; ils ont tant dit que la nature laissée a elle-méme, 
était si belle, marchait si bien, se mettait en équilibre, etc, qu’enfin 
tout le monde sentant qu’on a la propriété du pavé et la liberté de 
marcher, a voulu en profiter. Voila la belle avance de leur longue 
prédication.” He is careful to add that he does not jest, and that had 
he been in Paris, and with his accustomed verve, he would have 
made the Economists smart, because the streets were not wide 
enough for the crowd. 

What would our Women’s Rights women have made of this 
“‘joli petit arlequin” with the head of Machiavelli, and his clever 
friend who loved Grimm and entertained the philosophers? One 
of Madame d’Epinay’s letters to ‘‘Machiavellino” is full of 
pleasant persiflage on “la femme savante.” For herself, she says 
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all her education had been given to acquire “les talents agréables, 
et j’en ai perdu l’usage,” she adds, with more assumption of 
modesty than reality. ‘La réputation d’une femme de bel esprit,” 
she goes on to say, “‘ne me parait qu'un persiflage inventé par les 
hommes, pour se venger de ce qu’elles ont communément plus d’agré- 
ment qu’eux dans l’esprit, d’autant qu’on joint presque toujours a 
cette épithéte l’idée d’une femme savante; et la femme la plus 
savante n’a et ne peut avoir méme que des connaissances trés super- 
ficielles. .. . Je dis donc qu’une femme n’est pas a portée, par la raison 
qu’elle est femme, d’en acquérir d’assez étendues pour étre utile a 
ses semblables, et il me semble qu’il n’y a que de celles-la qu’on 
puisse raisonnablement tirer vanité. Pour pouvoir faire un usage 
utile de ses connaissances, en quelque genre que ce soit, il faut 
joindre la pratique a la théorie, sans quoi on n’a que des notions 
trés imparfaites.”’ 

Taking up, point by point, the things that women then could not do 
—Madame d’Epinay had not the gift of prophetic vision, and did not 
foresee Girton, Newnham, and Miss Agneta Ramsay—she concludes 
by condemning those who give themselves the airs of wits or who 
gain a reputation for learning; though she approves of their acquir- 
ing all the knowledge they can when they have fulfilled their duties 
as wives, daughters, and mothers. Her reason for this acquisition of 
concealed rather than displayed learning is: “ parce que c’est un moyen 
sir de se suffire 4 soi-méme, d’étre libre et indépendante, de se con- 
soler des injustices du sort et des hommes, et qu’on n’est jamais plus 
chérie, plus considérée d’eux que lorsqu’on n’en a pas besoin. Quoi qu’il 
en soit, une femme qui, avec de l’esprit, du caractére, n’aurait méme 
qu’une légére teinture des choses qu’elle doit renoncer a approfondir, 
serait encore une objet trés rare, trés aimable, trés considéré, pourvu 
qu’elle n’y prétendit pas.” Which fine and just observation we leave 
our lady stump-orators to digest. 

During the fifteen years that their separation lasted, Madame 
d’Epinay and her friend are mutually helpful in the way of pur- 
chases and commissions. He sends her medals and artistic “ finds ;” 
she sends him shirts, handkerchiefs, or cloth, with none of which is 
he satisfied, while perpetually grumbling at the expense of postage 
and porterage. She sends him too, verses and pamphlets, which 
give him occasion for good sayings, sometimes only smart, sometimes 
bitter, more often indelicate. To the editors they give opportunities 
for delightful notes. Thus, when she sends him some verses by 
Madame de Boufflers, “ qui disent qu’elle a cessé d’étre femme,” he 
does not let the éguivogue pass; while a few lines in small type, at 
the foot of the page, tell us that- Madame de Boufflers was called 
“Vidole du Temple,” because of the adoration professed for her by 
the Prince de Conti, who lived in the old palace of the Templars, 
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where she did the honours. Her daughter-in-law was said to repeat 
Madame de Boufflers’ bons mots and take them to herself; whereupon 
the witty world laughed and, when she, the dowager, died, said that 
“lorsque la belle-mére avait rendu l’dme, la belle-fille avait perdu 
esprit.” Another time Madame d’Epinay sends some anonymous 
verses, said to be by Voltaire. The Abbé doubts, ascribing them 
first to Dorat, whose work he does not like, then to Boufflers, then to 
Voisenon—of whom more presently—or some other ‘ Voltaire strass, 
mais jamais lui-méme.” Dorat, a poet of small fame in his lifetime 
and total oblivion now, had written some poems which he had had 
printed with great care and illustrated with engravings. ‘Il se 
sauve de planche en planche,” said the Abbé. As for the Abbé de 
Voisenon, the extract from Laharpe given by the editors is as fine 
and as complete as one of Lodge’s portraits :— 

“L’abbé de Voisenon, qui n’a jamais été ni un homme de lettres 
ni un bon écrivain, a été fort longtemps ce qu’on appelle un homme 
a la mode. Né de condition, et recu a ce titre dans la meilleure 
société, il ’aurait été encore a titre d’homme aimable. . . . Avec la 
figure d’un singe, il semblait en avoir la légéreté et la malice, et les 
femmes s’en amusaient comme d’un homme sans conséquence, qu’on 
pouvait avoir en passant, sans trop s’en apercevoir et sans que les 
autres s’en apercussent.”’ 

Sometimes Madame d’Epinay writes letters so sad or so ill-tem- 
pered that Galiani complains and advises her to repent (“faites la 
métanie—ou venez a résipiscence ”’), and sometimes he writes charm- 
ing little things, full of salt and savour, but unfortunately too far 
out of the line of propriety traced by the British matron to be repro- 
duced even in their native dress. Mingled with these airy immo- 
desties—these leers of St. Anthony at the “little French beauties by 
Greuze””—are graver anecdotes, as that of the Chevalier de Chastellux 
and his duel at Calais with an officer of his regiment whom he had 
cashiered. De Chastellux was wounded in three places, and one was 
a rather deep wound in his chest. On their way back to the 
town the officer said to his former colonel: ‘‘ Monsieur le che- 
valier, vous marchez, ce me semble, trés fermement, je crois que nous 
pourrions recommencer.’ ‘Trés volontiers,’ repondit le chevalier. 
Le combat s’engage, Chastellux désarme son adversaire, et lui 
appuyant la pointe de son épée sur la gorge, lui dit: ‘ Je pourrais 
vous tuer, monsieur, mais je vous donne Ja vie que vous ne méritez 
pas ; allez, vous n’étes qu’un lache.’’’ How entirely this is in the 
spirit of those two famous myths (?) “‘ La Garde meurt mais ne se 
rend pas” and “ Gentlemen of the Guard, fire first.” 

One of this gay and witty society, dancing on the edge of the volcano, 
was Mademoiselle de Lespinasse, the natural daughter of Madame 
d’Albon, and, in the beginning of things, the dame de compagnie of 
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Madame du Deffant. After some time the two ladies quarrelled 
and parted, as did Madame Mohl and Madame de Recamier a gene- 
ration after. And, as Madame Mohl, Mademoiselle Lespinasse set 
up a rival salon of her own, and drew away the bulk of her old 
patroness’s society. Without fortune, birth, or beauty, Mademoi- 
selle de Lespinasse knew how to create and hold one of the most dis- 
tinguished salons in Paris. She never went to the theatre nor into 
the country, but subordinated her whole life to this one object of 
receiving guests, and making that reception a matter to be valued 
and sought after. She had two notorious love affairs—the first 
with a friend of Galiani’s, the Marquis de Mora, who died on his way 
to her and Paris after two years’ absence at the Spanish court ; 
the second with Comte de Guibert, whose marriage almost broke 
her heart. The little dog which she adored, as Mademoiselle de Gour- 
nay had adored her cat, and the parrot which amused her by its fluent 
obscenities, did something for her. D’Alembert did more. He had 
for her the deepest passion and most entire devotion, and she main- 
tained her ascendancy over him to the end. She went to his house 
and nursed him through a serious illness; and the world accepted 
the position as it accepted that of the Marquise du Chatelet and 
Voltaire ; that of the Marquise du Chatelet and Saint-Lambert, which 
infidelity cost her her life; that of Saint-Lambert and the Comtesse 
d’Houdetot, Madame d’Epinay’s sister-in-law, which began three 
years after her marriage, and ended only with Saint-Lambert’s life ; 
that of Madame d’Epinay with Grimm ; that of every other woman 
of note with some one or two men of note—a lover being as much 
the mode as high heels, powder, patches, rouge, and play. 

Sophie Arnould was another of the celebrities of Galiani’s time 
and circle. She was born in the room where Coligny was mur- 
dered. One could scarce find a more incongruous juxtaposition of 
sentiment and association than this. The death-place of a man famous 
among men for probity, nobleness, deep religious feeling, straight- 
ness and inflexibility; the birth-place of a woman who, among the 
queens of a mad and frivolous age, was one of the maddest and most 
frivolous. She made a great name on the lyric stage, and, in spite 
of Galiani’s mot: ‘‘c’est le plus bel asthme que j’aie jamais entendu,” 
her voice was her fortune even more than her face. This mot 
was on all-fours with that hurled at the singer Larrivé, who, 
with a magnificent voice, had the bad habit of singing through his 
nose. “ Voild un nez que a une superbe voix,” cried a wag from 
the pit. Sophie Arnould had wit and readiness of repartee as well 
as a fine voice. “ Ayant je ne sais quelle affaire de cheminée a 
discuter avec le ministre qui a le département de Paris, M. Thomas 
de l’Académie frangaise lui dit : ‘Mademoiselle, j’ai eu occasion de 
voir M. le Duc de la Vrilliére, et de lui parler de votre cheminée ; 
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je lui en ai parlé d’abord en citoyen, ensuite en philosophe ’—‘ Eh ! 
monsieur,’ interrupted Mademoiselle Arnould, ‘ce n’était‘ni en citoyen, 
ni en philosophe, mais en ramoneur qu’il fallait parler!’ ” This was 
the Duc de la Vrilliére (Phelippeaux, Comte de Saint-Florentin) on 
whom was made the following epigram, when he was replaced in 


the Ministry by M. de Malesherbes : 


‘* Ci-git un petit homme 4 lair assez commun, 
Ayant porté trois noms sans en laisser aucun.” 


The mot on Turgot was less severe: “Une instrument d’une 
trempe excellente, mais qui n’avait pas de manche.” 

One of Sophie Arnould’s lovers was the famous wit, the Comte de 
Lauraguais. When she left him for the Prince d’Hénin, he sent to 
the Faculty of Medicine a serious question, seriously put, asking them 
to give him a well-considered résumé of the evil effects of ennui on 
the health. The Faculty replied with a long list of ailments, ending 
with possible “marasmus and death.” ‘ Munide cette piéce authen- 
tique, Lauraguais se rendit chez un commissaire de police, qu'il 
contraignit a recevoir sa plainte, comme quoi il se portait dénoncia- 
teur envers M. le Prince d’Hénin, homicide de Sophie Arnoult, 
depuis cing mois et plus qu’il ne bougeait de chez elle.” After all, 
this was a better way of taking a thing of this kind than to make it 
into a tragedy, or to honour it by the earnestness of passion. “ Lightly 
come lightly go,” may be said of more things than money—the love 
of human butterflies among the rest. 

Mademoiselle Clairon too, was one of the flitting fireflies of this 
merry, perfumed, dissolute night. She threw her cap over the mill, but 
the world accepted her excesses as they accepted Sophie Arnould’s— 
complacently. Even good starched Madame Necker read her “ pre- 
cious manuscript with pleasure,” and sent her friendly messages there- 
upon. Voltaire was her intellectual god; and that famous supper 
when, dressed as a priestess, she crowned with laurel the bust of the 
author of those wearisome dramas and immortal romances is a matter 
of history. Less known is that droll scene when she flung herself 
on her knees before him, saying: “‘ Ah! mon dieu tutélaire!’ M. 
de Voltaire se mit aussitét 4 genoux devant elle. ‘A présent que 
nous voila terre a terre,’ lui dit-il, ‘comment vous portez-vous ?’” 

As with Miss Cushman and Macready, Mademoiselle Clairon and 
the famous actor Le Kain—who, by the way, must have been some- 
thing like Macready in style and person—had the greatest aversion 
for each other. Le Kain was the most finished artist of his time, 
but he had a disagreeable countenance and a harsh voice. One day 
in the green-room an officer complained of the large salaries paid to 
actors, while he, who shed his blood for his country, was so poorly 
rewarded. ‘Et comptez-vous pour rien le droit de me parler ainsi ?”’ 
said Le Kain, with as much pride as a German knight masquerading 
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as@ monarch in one of those petty courts which Voltaire used to 
eall “des vieux chateaux od |’on s’amuse.” 

From her birth Mademoiselle Clairon was, as it were, dedicated to 
the theatre. She was born in a small town during carnival time, 
when the curé and his vicar were absent from their place, capering 
about masked, like all the rest of the world—the one as harlequin 
and the other as Gilles. The little creature, who seemed dying, was 
carried in hot haste to be baptized without delay; and the curé 
made the future famous actress a Christian without changing his 
spangled suit. How little this confusion of characters shocked the 
religious sense of the time we may gather from the following anec- 
dote told by Gatti, the famous inoculator of Naples :— 

“A Venise, le carnaval dure pendant six mois ; les moines méme 
yont en masque et en domino, et, sur une méme place, on voit d’un 
cdté, sur des tréteaux, des histrions qui jouent des farces gaies, mais 
d’une licence effrénée, et de l’autre céte, sur d’autres tréteaux, des 
prétres qui jouent des farces d’une autre couleur et s’écrient : ‘ Mes- 
sieurs, laissez ld ces misérables; ce Polichinelle qui vous assemble 
la, n’est qu’un sot ;’ et en montrant le crucifix : ‘le vrai Polichinelle, 
le grand Polichinelle, le voila!’” 

Gatti’s method of treating small-pox, at least in the case of 
Madame d’Helvétius, was odd. It was January, but he ordered the 
fires to be put out and the windows to be opened. He made the 
invalid leave her bed and walk about the cold room, when the erup- 
tion was at its height. When he went to see her he danced with 
her daughters, and played a thousand antics in the sick room; and 
“ Madame Helvétius guérit le plus heureusement du monde.” She 
was a beautiful and delightful woman, with independence of mind 
and originality of character. Fontenelle, then ninety-seven years 
old, was one day praising her and paying her compliments; soon 
after he went before her and sat down at the table, not having seen 
her. “‘ Voyez,’ lui dit Madame Helvétius, ‘le cas que je dois faire de 
vos galanteries : vous passez devant moi sans me regarder.’ ‘ Madame,’ 
dit le vieillard, ‘si je vous eusse regardée je n’aurais pas passé.’ ” 
Which was very well for an old man. 

When for any reason Madame d’Epinay could not write to Gali- 
ani, her daughter Madame de Belsunce took her place. She was 
the mother of that little Emilie, “noire comme une taupe,” whom 
Madame d’Epinay brought up, and for whom she wrote “ Les Con- 
versations d’Emilie.” The grandmother took the child when only 
two years old—rather early to characterise her, as she does, as “ une 
originale petite créature, d’une gravité espagnole, d’une sauvagerie 
vraiment huronne ; avec cela les plus beaux yeux du monde, et de 
certaines graces naturelles, un mélange de bonté, de sévérité dans 
toute sa personne trés marqué et bien singulier pour son age. Je 
parie qu'elle aura du caractére ; oui, je le parie.” 
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After Madame d’Epinay’s death her lover, Grimm, continued the 
task which she had undertaken. He took the greatest care of the 
little Emilie, married her to the Vicomte de Bueil, and left her all 
his fortune. In her early youth, when twelve years of age, Madame 
de Belsunce, the little “taupe’s” mother, was an accomplished 
prig. She criticised and argued on political matters with men who 
knew the whole record where she did not know even the alphabet. 
The Marquis de Croismare took it in hand to cure her by showing 
her the extent of her ignorance. After the exposure of her preten- 
tiousness, poor little humiliated Pauline, with tears in her eyes, 
said, with all the French grace and artificiality of that and all 
other time: “ Monsieur, je vous remercie de la lecon ; elle est un 
peu forte, mais je m’en souviendrai; jouons au volant.” 

There is a long account of ‘‘ Wilkes” and a certain dona Flaminia 
given in the appendix, which reads like one of Balzac’s romances; 
only that our famous countryman had more power over himself and a 
better appreciation of character than Balzac or any other French 
romancist allows his heroes to possess. The story is too long to give; 
but the point of it is that Galiani is charged with a commission as 
delicate, in view of his cloth, as that with which he charged Madame 
d’Epinay. There is also an anecdote of a certain bishop who rescued 
a lady from her carriage which his own coachman had damaged, 
took her to her destination, and, wondering at the sly looks and 
smothered laughter which greeted him, learnt, to his dismay, that he 
had courteously and gallantly protected La Gourdan, one of the most 
notorious “‘entremetteuses ” of Naples—she to whom the court con- 
fided the conduct of those secret as well as confessed pleasures which 
scored out that inconvenient negative in the seventh commandment. 

Two little anecdotes of two well-known abbés have no “louche’ 
side. The Abbé Coyer, a heavy wearisome man, wanted to impose 
himself on Voltaire, at Ferney, for three'months. The patriarch one 
day said to him: “ L’abbé, vous étes le contraire de Don Quichotte ; il 
prenait les auberges pour des chateaux, et vouz prenez les chateaux 
pour des auberges.” ‘Du miel de Narbonne tourné¢,” the Baroness 
d’Holbach called l’Abbé Coyer ; and small wonder, seeing that he 
was one of those self-deceived and persistent aspirants who are for 
ever trying to mount the ladder, but, unlike Bruce’s spider, never 
succeed, and are therefore embittered and soured. Another abbé, 
de Saint-Pierre, one of the best of men, in his old age became a bore. 
He had the sense to see his defect, and condemned himself to 
silence; but to silence in good company. One day he stayed the 
last at a certain lady’s house, when he sighed heavily and said, 
with pathetic humility, tears in his eyes and his voice apologetic 
and beseeching: “Madame, je sens que je vous ennuie, mais je 
m’amuse ! ” 
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Another and still more famous abbé is spoken of, the Abbé Prévost, 
author of Manon Lescaut—one of the books that are immortal—and 
the terrible tragedy of his death is detailed. Struck down by 
apoplexy, he was thought to be dead, and a post mortem examination 
was ordered. At the first incision the poor abbé gave a loud cry, 
but died a few minutes after. Another abbé, Sabatier, is also spoken 
of, and his gallant verses are charming. So are those of Piron, but 
not quite translateable—failing a new stanza to Don Juan. 

Brisk anecdotes of all complexions gem these brilliant pages— 
from those whereof the salt is after the fashion of Mademoiselle 
Lespinasse and her parrot, to de Brissac’s noble reply, which recals 
the best days of the most manly time in France. We mean those 
days when Henri IV. and his court were in their own way a repeti- 
tion of King Arthur and his Round Table. Urged to commit a base- 
ness, De Brissac replied: “j’ai tous les courages, hors celuide la honte.” 
Galiani wrote a delightful letter to him in the style of Rabelais, 
speaking of himself as “‘ feu l’abbé de Galiani de piteuse ressoulve- 
nance,” and wishing in return all manner of Rabelaisian enjoyments 
to de Brissac, “comme il convient 4 guallant et magnanime 
chevalier.” 

“Ce paovre diable d’abbé, Galiani,’”’ he goes on to say, ‘a défailli 
de vie corporelle, comme bien mieulx vous scavez par force d’ennuy, 
en son terrouoir natal, of chacun vit dans sa chacuniére en mortelle 
et horrible fainéantise, n’estant employé a chose aulcune faire louable 
et vertueuse. Jeunes fillettes et mignonnes gauloises ont regretté, par 
triste et lamentable complainte, son trépas. Que par ]’épine de saint 
Fiacre, Dieu lui pardonne ses péchiez !” 

Galiani’s complaints are unceasing, his regrets unappeasable, in the 
midst of “ this desert of five hundred thousand Neapolitans.” ‘ Que 
mon coeur devient mesquin dans ce pays sans vicissitudes, sans gran- 
deur d’aucune espéce, excepté des grands sots!” he says bitterly. 
And truly his lamentations, now for his corns, now for his spasms, 
now on account of the cost of postage, now for an ill-executed com- 
mission, again for his household expenses, and then for the plainness 
of his humpbacked niece and the difficulty of finding a suitable 
husband for her, are not of a very elevated kind. He shows him- 
self in a better light when he writes on political economy, the grain 
question, the morality of Tiberius, the worth of Nero, the vileness of 
Tacitus matched with that of Machiavelli; or on the conduct of Cathe- 
rine of Russia, either to himself or to Grimm and Diderot, both of 
whom she warmly affected. To Diderot indeed, she was so danger- 
ously fascinating that he said with conscious fatuity ; “je crois que 
jai bien fait de mettre l’espace de 600 lieues entre cette sublime 
magicienne et moi.” He speaks of the ennui gaining on him as the 
water was gaining on that calm philosopher M. de Mairan, who, 
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from the midst of the river where he was drowning, called quietly to 
his valet: L’eau me gagne, Rendu, retire-moi de 1a d’une facon 
quelconque.” 

Ennui comes, he says, from knowledge. ‘A force de nous 
éclairer, nous avons trouvé plus de vide que de plein, et, au fond, 
nous savons qu’une infinité de choses, regardées comme vraies par 
nos péres, sont fausses, ef nous en savons trés peu de vraies qu’ils 
ignorassent.” Montaigne says much the same thing; but, in spite 
of all these fictitious threnodies, we shall still go on learning, even 
though we drop by the way all the pleasant pastimes we had when 
we were ignorant. The paradise of foolsis not our permanent dwell- 
ing place, and though the serpent lies coiled in the Tree of Know- 
ledge, it is better to eat those dusty apples than not. 

Every now and then Galiani gives a word to English things and 
men. Wilkes was his friend as we have seen, bound in the strong chain 
of eroticsympathy. Lord ‘‘ Shelburne,” too, was a man he once liked. 
His “ amiabilité” strikes him as rare in an Englishman; but his 
meanness makes the little Abbé ashamed to call him “friend” any 
longer, and he trounces him as warmly as he had praised him. 
There is a word also on the marriage of the Duchesse de Chaulnes 
—one of the oddest events of the day. For what other French- 
woman would have lost her name, her dignity, her place at court, 
her “tabouret,” for the sake of a bourgeois and his love? 
The duchess fell madly in love with M. Giac, and committed the 
irreparable mistake of marrying him. After marriage the scales fell 
from her eyes, as they generally do in a bétise of this kind, 
and she saw things as they were. She never called herself other 
than “la femme a Giac;” and one day when a like marriage was 
spoken of —that of a woman of quality with a bowrgeois— she 
said bitterly: ‘Je n’en crois rien. On ne fait qu’une de ces folies 
en un siécle, et je l’ai déguignonné.” D’Helvétius had been her 
lover, as he had been the lover of every one else; and probably 
“la femme a Giac” felt the difference between the two men as 
much as she felt the loss of her worldly advantages. 

We leave these amusing volumes with regret. Rich as our own 
reaping has been, other sickles would find more than mere straw. 
The picture given of the thoughts and moralities of the eighteenth 
century is perfect and has a thousand points which we have 
not space to notice. For one, think of a letter travelling two 
months about Europe before it makes the journey from Paris io 
Naples; for the other, that in those days decent handkerchiefs and 
chemises could not be got in Naples, nor cloth fit for a luxurious 
little abbé to wear. But more than all, imagine a state of society 
which, even after careful editing both then and now, leaves a priest’s 
letters to his friend—a married woman of distinction and repute— 
so full of ‘‘ breadth ” as to be untranslatable into English. 

Ki. Lynn Linton. 




















THE SOCIAL STATUS OF WOMEN IN INDIA. 


Tue recent decision of the Bombay Court of Appeal in the suit of 
Dadaji Bhikaji versus Rukhmabai, recalls to the notice of the public 
the much-disputed question of infant marriage, which recurs period- 
ically and after exciting much controversy, subsides without leaving 
the matter very far advanced. Before dealing with the whole sub- 
ject I shall briefly relate the history of the litigation which has 
occupied the Bombay law courts for the last two or three years. 

Rukhmabai was married to the plaintiff at about twelve years of 
age, and on the death of her parents went to live with her step- 
father, the late Dr. Succaram Arjoon, a highly cultivated and philan- 
thropic gentleman, much respected in Bombay. At the expiration 
of ten years her husband demanded that she should come to him, but 
to this she objected on the grounds that her consent had never been 
given to the marriage, and that her so-called husband was a man of 
bad character and without means to support her. Her repugnance 
to such an union was not astonishing, for while she was endowed 
with high intellectual gifts which had been sedulously cultivated by 
her stepfather, her husband, on the contrary, was a man of weak 
intellect and addicted to the lowest and most vicious practices. 

Rukhmabai’s continued refusal to accede to her husband’s wishes 
led to proceedings being instituted in the High Court, which have 
resulted in a decision in her favour, and have moreover won for her 
the esteem and admiration which her spirited conduct most 
thoroughly deserves. Previous to this litigation Rukhmabai had, 
under the nom de plume of “ A Hindu Lady,” written a series of letters 
to the Times of India, in which she presented a vivid and mournful 
picture of the misery entailed by the existing system of infant 
marriages and enforced widowhood. 

The “ Hindu Lady,” though secking to abolish the wrongs to which 
her sex is subject, would scarcely be admitted on the same platform 
with the English advocates of woman’s rights. Her demands are so 
few, and of so humble a character, that they would doubtless meet 
with lofty scorn and contemptuous indignation at the hands of those 
who claim for the fair sex those political rights enjoyed by men, and 
who would sweep away all the disabilities which debar them from 
professional employment. The ‘“ Hindu Lady” is a long way behind 
these ardent reformers. In fact, while they seek to be freed from the 
state of womanhood, she only humbly asks to be admitted to it: to 
enjoy the privileges of a wife and a mother, as they are understood 
by us, to be a free woman in more than the name, and to hold such a 
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position as would enable her to merit not only the respect of others, 
but of herself. This is a pitiful petition, compared to the haughty 
demands of her English sisters; but the reform she asks for is far 
more sweeping than any yet dreamt of by the “ shrieking sisterhood.” 
It strikes at the root of the religious belief of the country ; it upsets 
the dicta of the lawgivers, and, most of all, it demolishes that much- 
honoured fabric, the Hindu family. However little sympathy the 
Woman’s Rights question may meet with in England, it cannot be 
denied that it is a question which each year demands more serious 
consideration, and which must ere long be dealt with by responsible 
politicians ; but in India the mere notion of a woman claiming any 
right is scouted as too ridiculous to merit discussion. It is as 
though their horses or their oxen were to formulate demands for 
better treatment, and yet these animals have assuredly much less 
reason to complain than have the majority of Hindu women. 
And it is not only the ignorant and unenlightened portion of the 
community which scouts the idea of reform, but also those who, 
by education, wealth, and position can claim to be leading men; 
ardent politicians holding advanced Radical opinions, warm partisans 
of the policy of Lord Ripon, men who clamour lustily for 
political reforms. Philosophical Radicals, distinguished university 
graduates, able lawyers and judges, wealthy merchants, orators and 
journalists—these, I say, are the men who flout and sneer at any 
suggestion for ameliorating the lot of their wives, mothers, and 
sisters. A distinguished native, raised to the Viceregal Council by 
Lord Ripon, at a meeting held in aid of the Faweett Memorial 
Fund, expatiated in Sting terms on the noble aims, high principles 
and generous views of the late Mr. Fawcett; it was this same dis- 
tinguished member of Council who, a few months previously, alluded 
in contemptuous and uncourteous terms to the proposal of an eminent 
native gentleman, Mr. Malabari, to petition Government to legislate 
on the subject of “ infant marriages.” 

These infant marriages are the root of the social evils of the Hindu 
system. A child of seven or eight is married, taken from her parents, 
and brought to the house of her mother-in-law. The English stage 
mother-in-law is not an agreeable person, but she is amiability per- 
sonified compared to the actual Hindu mother-in-law. In the presence 
of this domestic tyrant the poor little child-wife is not permitted to 
sit down; from morning till night she is employed as a servant in 
household drudgery. If she complains, her murmurs are met with 
abuse, and even blows ; not a word of kindness, not a sign of love to 
cheer her sunless life, and this at an age when impressions are easily 
formed, and when the character is in the course of formation. In some 
cases the education of the child is continued until ten years of age, 
and in a few, a very few, exceptional cases, longer; but even in the 
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most exceptionally favourable cases it can be but miserably deficient, 
for the child is a mother before she is fourteen, and then all mental 
cultivation must of necessity be discontinued, and she sinks into the 
domestic drudge she is ever after to remain, her highest ambition 
being to get new clothes and jewels, her highest duty to satisfy the 
animal instincts of her husband. Love, in its higher sense, between 
husband and wife, is unknown; sympathy for and interest in the 
husband’s pursuits, interchange of ideas, even conversation on ordi- 
nary topics, is naturally impossible. At best the husband treats the 
“ partner of his joys and sorrows” as a toy, to be played with in his 
idle moments, and to be abandoned when it has served its purpose 
and begins to pall. Under these circumstances is it to be wondered 
at that the women sink to the lowest depth of the moral and intel- 
lectual scale—that their conversation is coarse, their instincts bestial 
and cruel, and their character utterly lacking in any of the restraints 
imposed by purity, honour, or truthfulness ? 

If, under any circumstances, such a state of human degradation 
could be said to be unattended with evil consequences, this might 
perhaps be the case were the intellectual condition of the man only 
slightly superior to that of the woman. But at present, when educa- 
tion is making rapid strides, when it is no uncommon occurrence for 
a native to send his sons for some years to England, when every 
native with any pretence to culture takes an intelligent interest in 
the politics and literature of Europe, then the contrast between the 
condition of men and women becomes too vivid, and the breach 
widens daily. The husband despises his wife, the son his mother ; 
that home-influence, which in Western households has so softening 
and refining an influence on boys and young men, is altogether want- 
ing in the Hindu family circle, and its absence is only too noticeable 
in the character of Young India. Englishmen would not be what 
they are, were it not for the lessons they have learnt at their mother’s 
knees ; the only lessons the Hindu boy learns from his mother are 
lying, deception, greed, and the uncontrolled satisfaction of every 
evil passion. Education can do a great deal, but it cannot eradicate 
the effects of early vicious training; nay, more, in my opinion—and 
my opinion is confirmed by the study of native character—education, 
unless grafted on a nature in which the seeds of honesty, truth, and 
high principle have been sown, is likely to do more harm than 
ignorance. A dishonest fool is bad, but a cunning rogue is infinitely 
more dangerous. I feel assured that until the social status of their 
women is raised and their condition ameliorated, the Hindu race will 
lack that healthy and vigorous temperament without which national 
advancement and national independence cannot be hoped for. At 
present the Hindu (I speak of the educated class) is a mixture of 
timidity and audacity, conceit and want of self-confidence, impetu- 
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osity and apathy; in fact, he has no moral backbone, no settled 
principles, no firm opinions; he is carried away by every gust of 
passion, but he never keeps to one course. A noisy demagogue or a 
sensational journalist may excite his imagination with the relation of 
his supposed wrongs, but they do no more; he shrinks from action, 
partly owing to a morbid fear of ridicule, and partly from the want of 
any settled convictions to guide him. Unity of action is unknown, or 
almost unknown, among them, and to give cohesion and impetus to 
any public movement, an infusion of Englishmen is always found to 
be indispensable. This moral defect is without doubt to be attri- 
buted to early training. As want of physical exercise and unwhole- 
some food in youth make their men constitutionally weak, in the 
same way a deficiency of moral training and a sickly intellectual diet 
result in weak and misguided principles. The Spartans considered 
that their women’s duty was to give Sparta a race of vigorous 
citizens, and to this end accordingly they were trained. Neither 
mental nor physical exercise were neglected, and mixing freely and 
on terms of equality with the other sex, they were enabled to take a 
keen interest in the affairs of state, and to imbue their children with 
a lofty spirit of patriotism. To the taunt that the Spartans were the 
only women who ruled their men, the wife of Leonidas could 
proudly reply, “‘ The Spartan women alone bring forth men.” I am 
not advocating the adoption of the Spartan régime by the Hindus 
(though the marriage laws of Sparta might advantageously be intro- 
duced into India), nor would I wish them to model their social 
system on that of any other country, but what I do urge, and what I 
consider it to be the duty of the Government to enforce is, that the 
social system should be weeded of those rank and poisonous growths 
which dwarf the strength and sap the vigour of the Hindu race. 

It may now be well to explain, in the words of a native, how it 
happens that intelligent Hindus have made no attempt to introduce 
reforms :—‘ Excepting the two principal difficulties resulting from 
infant marriage, they (Hindu men) enjoy mental and physical 
freedom. Religion or social custom does not in any way interfere 
with their liberty. Marriage does not interpose any insuperable 
obstacle in the course of their studies. They can marry not only a 
second wife, on the death of the first, but have the right of marrying 
any number of wives at one and the same time, or at any time they 
please. If married early, they are not called upon to go to the 
home and submit to the tender mercies of a mother-in-law; nor is 
any restraint put upon their actions because of their marriage.” 

Leaving out of account the moral deterioration which such a 
system results in, the Hindu husband suffers no palpable incon- 
venience from early marriages beyond having a wife chosen for him 
instead of making his own choice ; but as this can be rectified in 
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later life by selecting as many wives as he thinks fit, the material 
disadvantages on his side are not perceptible, and he sees no need for 
any change. The remembrance of his home and the type of women 
there; the ignoble life of his superstitious and illiterate wife; the 
generally accepted idea, and the one laid down by the lawgivers, 
that women are unclean animals, made only for man’s gratifica- 
tion; all these reasons, if reasons they can be called, combine to 
make him repudiate the idea of altering the custom of ages, and 
to treat any suggestion of doing so as beyond the region of practical 
politics. 

Pitiable as is the condition of Hindu women generally, Hindu 
widows are especially deserving of commiseration, and child-widows 
more than all. Here again the curse of infant marriages is apparent. 
A child of six or seven is married to some elderly man, owing to the 
avarice of her parents, who covet the price of her slavery ; before 
the wretched child knows the meaning of marriage, she may be a 
widow, and condemned to all the intolerable suffering and indignity 
of that state. As a description of what “ perpetual widowhood” 
entails, I cannot do better than quote the ‘ Hindu Lady :”— 


‘*No sooner does a Hindu woman, be she fifteen or fifty, lose her husband, 
than the persecution of custom begins. . . . Her locks are ruthlessly shaved clean 
off at the instigation of the butcher-priest. In these matters the feelings of 
the unfortunate victim are of no account, and her piteous protests are usually 
rudely ignored. From this moment she is the incarnation of all that is 
unlucky or inauspicious. Her presence is shunned ; she is a leper of society, 
doomed to pass her life in seclusion, and not allowed to mix freely with her 
people. If the unfortunate creature unwittingly intrudes her odious presence 
on any occasion of joy or festivity, the company curses her presence and regards 
it as an evil omen, sure to be followed by some great calamity. Be it known 
that the company which curses her very existence is mostly composed of her 
dear and near relatives. If an orthodox Hindu starts on an enterprise, but, 
as ill luck would have it, descries a poor widow on the road, he curses her to the 
fourth generation, laments his unfortunate lot, and prays his three hundred 
and thirty millions of gods to avert the certain misfortune which the evil omen 
{i.e. the widow) portends. The widow is an object of contempt and ‘scorn to 
her very relatives, though occasionally these feelings are tempered by pity. 
Amidst whatever luxuries a Hindu woman might have been nurtured, no 
sooner is she stamped with the stigma of widowhood than she must pay the 
penalty of her existence. She must put on coarse garments and eat unsa- 
voury food, and that, too, in many families once a day. The menial work 
of the family becomes her lot as a matter of course. She must observe all 
the fasts, of which the Hindu calendar is very prolific, and for her spiritual 
comfort is ostensibly prescribed a round of rigid austerities, the weary mono- 
tony and unflinching severity of which is potent enough to extinguish whatever 
spirit of mind and body she may have at one time possessed. Any laxity in 
the observance of the prescribed course of penance is sufficient to scandalise 
the relatives of the widow, and is regarded as strange perversity, if not down- 
right turpitude. . . . I entreat my countrymen to judge of the miseries of 
widows by transferring the same penalties tomen. Suppose it had been enacted, 
that when a man lost his wife he should continue celibate, live on coarse fare, 
be tabooed from society, should continue to wear mourning weeds for the 
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remainder of his life, and practise, whether he would or no, never ending 
austerities—in short, if widowers were subjected to the same hard lot as the 
widows, I ask would my countrymen not have long since revolted against 
such inhuman treatment ?” 


The acme of suffering is perhaps not reached by the child-widow 
while her parents are alive ; pity, if not love, would prompt them to 
do what lay in their power, without committing a breach of the 
accepted custom, to alleviate the lot of their child. Perhaps, when 
the poor victim comes to an age when she can understand the life of 
gloom and penance before her, a mother could more gently than a 
stranger unfold the sad future and comfort the despairing girl. But, 
alas! for the young widow who is also an orphan and dependent on 
unloving relatives, whom her misfortune, far from exciting to any 
feeling of pity, only incites to contemptuous and brutal treatment. 
It is not easy to comprehend the full bitterness of this life ; it is worse 
than that led even by the strictest order of nuns. They, it is true, 
renounce the pleasures of the world, and are forbidden to let their 
thoughts stray beyond the convent walls; they have to practise the 
strictest austerities and undergo the severest penance, but it is a 
voluntary abnegation of worldly joys. In most cases sorrow or dis- 
appointment have so embittered their hearts that the world no longer 
holds out any attraction for them, and in the severe monotony of 
the convent cell they hope to find forgetfulness of the past. But 
with the Hindu widow it is otherwise: she lives in the world yet 
is not of it; she sees her sisters and relatives enjoying themselves at 
feasts and festivals from which she is excluded, and extracting as 
much happiness from life as Hindu women can expect todo. It is 
no voluntary seclusion on her part; she yearns for what can never 
be her lot; all her womanly instincts cry out against this enforced 
imprisonment. The blood in her veins flows as fast, and is as warm 
as another’s, but her life is apart, her feelings must be suppressed, 
and the very fact of her having the warm feelings of youth is a 
shame which must be hidden from every eye. And to all this must 
be added contumely and abuse, hatred and loathing. She is a leper, 
whose presence defiles a feast, and who is driven from the company 
of her fellow-creatures with curses. 

The consequences of this unnatural seclusion are what might be 
expected in any society, much more then in a society composed of 
women from whose nature all feelings of chastity and self-respect 
have been banished by a treatment which can only be stigmatised as 
brutal. Natural marriage ties being denied them, they form illicit 
connections, and to shun discovery of their shame, have recourse to 
abortion and infanticide, and in many cases to suicide. Police 
statistics bear sufficient testimony to such practices, but the number 
of cases which do not come within the knowledge of the authorities 
are far greater than those to which publicity is given. Speaking of 
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marriages between men of sixty and girls of eleven, the ‘ Hindu 
Lady”’ says :— 

‘ This typical gentleman (the sexagenarian bridegroom) forgets that the laws 
of nature and society exercise the same influence on man and woman, and if it 
had pleased him, a little reflection would have showed him that when he at 
such an advanced age could not curb the dictates of nature and the influence 
of social atmosphere, how does he expect his fourth wife, to whom he is sure 
to bequeath widowhood just about the time she attains womanhood, to be 
strong enough to fight against nature and her surroundings alike, and that 
too at a time when the influence of both tells with ten times more force upon 
her than on her worthy spouse of sixty.” 

I have dwelt long enough on the hardships and horrors of a Hindu 
woman’s life. There is no lack of food for reflection in the facts I 
have stated; the question is whether there has not already been too 
much reflection and too little action—whether in the press of poli- 
tical and administrative reform we have devoted sufficient time to 
the consideration of some scheme for the amelioration of the wretched 
lives of Hindu women. 

Mr. B. M. Malabari, a distinguished and cultivated Parsee gen- 
tleman, drew up some notes on the subject of infant marriage and 
enforced widowhood, and submitted them to leading members of the 
Government and of the native community for consideration. Many 
of the suggestions he made were extremely valuable in themselves, 
and still more valuable in indicating the lines on which the sug- 
gested reforms should be carried out. The Government of India 
expressed much sympathy with the object of the movement, and 
readiness to do what lay in their power to forward it, “ consistently 
with the declared policy of the British Government in this country.” 
That is to say, they asked for the opinion of leading native officials, 
which were, of course, adverse to any change at present. I say of 
course advisedly, for the greater number of the leading native officials 
are Brahmins, who of all the castes are the most bigoted and Con- 
servative ; being the priestly caste, they shun any relaxation of the 
severities imposed by the priesthood or any diminution of their pre- 
rogatives. By some strange misapprehension, they have long been 
looked upon as the “enlightened”’ class in India, but no greater 
error than this is conceivable. Educated they may be, ambitious 
and greedy of place they undeniably are, but of “ enlightenment,” 
in its true and best sense, they cannot boast; or if they do possess 
it, they display it neither in their public life nor in their social 
practices. The Brahmins, therefore, threw cold water on Mr. Mala- 
bari’s scheme; they deprecated acting with precipitancy ; they said 
that when education became more general the need of reform 
would naturally suggest itself, quite forgetting that its most active 
opponents were to be found in the most educated classes. They 
hinted at the dangers of tampering with religious institutions, a 
sentiment evidently not shared by Mr. Ghose, who advocates the 
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disestablishment of the Church of England; in fact, they would 
not hear of the scheme, so the Government, acquiescing in their 
views, let. the matter drop; but the publie did not. The question 
was again brought forward by the “ Hindu Lady,” whose cry of 
distress rang out far beyond these shores :— 


‘*Tam one of those unfortunate Hindu women whose hard lot it is to suffer 
the innumerable miseries entailed by the customs of early marriage. This 
wicked practice has destroyed the happiness of my life. It comes between me 
and that thing which I prize above all others, study and mental cultivation. 
Without the least fault of mine I am doomed to seclusion ; every aspiration of 
mine to rise above my ignorant sisters is looked upon with suspicion, and is 
interpreted in the most uncharitable manner. We havea proverb which says 
that ‘ We can philosophically bear the misfortunes of our neighbours.’ That is 
quite true. ‘To realise other’s misery you must feel it yourself. Men cannot, 
in the least understand the wretchedness which we Hindu women have to 
endure. . . . I was almost giving way to despair when happily the elaborate 
notes of Mr. Malabari were published. Sir, the perusal of these notes gave 
me, as it were, a new life. I felt that fortune was about to smile on the 
unhappy daughters of India. I was gratified to find that, if not a Hindu, at 
least a native was moved to champion our cause. I watched with anxiety, in 
the newspapers, the agitation which these notes had started spread from one 
end of India to the other, and when the Government called for the opinions of 
the leaders of the Hindu community, I felt sure that now these gentlemen were 
aroused to the sense of their duty, they would join ina body and strengthen 
the hands of Government in ameliorating the condition of their daughters and 
sisters. But, alas! for the pleasing delusion! The opinions of most of these 
gentlemen which have been permitted to see the light have dashed my hopes 
to pieces. I fear that Government would be most chary to pass a law if the 
very community (whose enlightened opinions these leaders are supposed to 
reflect). . . . is represented to strongly protest against it... . Can any of 
these gentlemen honestly tell us what reform, with all their talk of education 
and enlightenment, they have introduced or tried to introduce? ... Ina 
state of society where the educated, or the ‘ upper ten,’ are indifferent, and the 
uneducated ignorant, is it rash to invoke Government aid for the redress of 
those crying grievances ?” 


Speaking of the futility of trusting to education to effect reform, 
she says :— 

««, , . Superficial observers are misled into thinking that the natives have 
made great progress in Western civilisation. . A deeper study of Indian 
life would show that there is not the least general improvement in the social 
or domestic life of the natives, at least of the Hindoos.”’ 

The question to be decided is whether the British policy of non- 
interference in matters of religion is applicable here. I am of 
opinion that it is not. The Government abolished Suttee and infan- 
ticide—that is to say, the physical destruction of widows and children. 
Does not their moral and intellectual welfare equally claim the 
attention of the State ? If religious customs can be overridden in 
the one case, surely they are open to attack in the other. To my 
mind, it were far better that every Hindu widow were burnt and 
every female child strangled than that they should survive to lead 
the life they do. No policy could be more just or more generous 
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than that which the British Government has adopted with regard to 
the laws and customs of its Indian subjects; but non-interference 
should only apply to such laws and such customs as are not hurtful 
in their exercise or demoralising in their tendencies. As to enforced 
widowhood, there is no law preventing a widow from re-marrying ; 
on the contrary Act XV. of 1856, expressly declares that Hindu 
women are at liberty to do so. Mr. Malabari, in his notes, says, 
moreover, that the custom is not based on religious, but on priestly 
ordinances, and has its strongest argument in the plea that it is a 
bulwark against over-population. Truly the Hindus have attached a 
strange interpretation to the doctrine of Malthus. The real barrier 
to re-marriage is, however, the dread of excommunication, which means 
a complete severance of all family ties, not only to the offending 
woman, but to her parents, brothers, and sisters. 

Mr. Malabari makes the following suggestion for the encourage- 
ment of re-marriage : 

I. That, if possible, the widow be helped to a handsome allow- 
ance from her husband’s effects, so as to make her independent 
of those whose interest it is, in many cases, to keep her a widow all 
her life. 

II. That in the interests of widows ill-provided for, the marriage 
ceremony be made as inexpensive as possible ; for instance, by ruling 
that two or three declarations before the registrar may constitute 
marriage. 

III. That Government may be pleased to make annual grants for 
a few years to a Widow Marriage Fund in aid of the movement. 

IV. That special educational facilities be provided for widows, to 
enable them to qualify themselves as school-mistresses, midwives, 
medical practitioners, and so on. 

These provisions, though extremely valuable, are insufficient, as they 
do not deal with the question of excommunication; and here, I 
think, Government ought to interfere. Act XV. of 1856 declares 
that a widow may marry; the priests virtually annul this Act by an 
arbitrary decree founded neither on religion nor on law. The 
Government should insist on the discontinuance of excommunication 
in such cases, and visit any infliction of it in the case of remarriage 
with severe penalties. It appears to me, however, that the matter 
which demands most immediate attention is that of infant marriage, 
of which enforced widowhood is more or less a branch. In dealing 
with this practice there are much greater facilities for instituting 
reform. In the first place, no student should be admitted to Govern- 
ment schools or to the universities who, being under twenty years of 
age, is married ; and the same condition should be imposed upon all 
candidates for Government employment. The advantages of educa- 
tion are so keenly appreciated, and Government service is so eagerly 
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sought after by the natives of India, that such a rule would have a most 
wholesome effect in deterring parents from contracting youthful 
alliances for their children. 

It will be more difficult to prevent the marriage of young girls to 
old men. Mr. Malabari seems to think that the practice would 
receive a check were the price paid by the bridegroom for the girl to 
be invested as a fund for her separate use, instead of being given to 
the parents. I am not quite sure that this would be a very effective 
plan, as avaricious parents might come to an understanding with the 
bridegroom, and the money might change hands as before, only 
privately instead of publicly. I would suggest the enforced attend- 
ance of girls at school until fourteen years of age, unless it can be 
shown that they are receiving an equally good education at home; 
and the inducement of scholarships and employment in certain 
branches of the Government service to those who continue their 
studies until eighteen years of age. Also I would recommend that all 
marriages contracted before the girl arrives at puberty should be 
declared illegal and not binding on either party, and those who con- 
nive at such marriages should be liable to heavy penalties. Such 
reforms would not, perhaps, meet the whole case, but they would 
constitute a beginning ; and it is to be hoped that a little experience 
of these changes would so convince the native community of their 
worthfulness, that further improvements might gradually be intro- 
duced by the people themselves, without the interference of Govern- 
ment. Mr. Malabari lays great stress on the advantages of securing 
the co-operation of the Pundits, to whom the mass of the people look 
for guidance and advice in all social matters. By all means invite 
their aid; let the movement be as general and as powerfully sup- 
ported as possible, but failing their support, the reform must still be 
effected. The evil has been too long neglected, and it is time we 
woke up to the danger of permitting a race under our care to sink 
into moral decrepitude. The task of governing our Eastern Kmpire 
from Downing Street is yearly becoming more difficult, and it is 
incumbent on us to strive to develop in the people themselves those 
qualities which are essential to self-government ; but to the growth 
of these qualities the present social system is fatally antagonistic. 
The welfare of our Indian subjects is a grave enough responsibility, 
Heaven knows, and England will have to render a strict account of 
her stewardship of that vast property, when arraigned before the 
judgment-seat of History ; let her not, therefore, allow false senti- 
ment and mistaken tenderness of native susceptibilities to imperil the 
success of the grandest civilising and humanising mission ever under- 
taken in any age or by any people. 

Lester Ramsay DE FonBLANQUE. 




























A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


A HUNDRED years, and still more a century, sounds like a wide gap 
between past and present; yet many middle-aged persons now live 
who have seen and conversed with men and women who were play- 
ing an active part in 1788. Only in July this year there died in 
County Meath one John M‘Donnell at the age of a hundred and 
twelve. He was in 1788 twelve years old, and may in his childhood, 
for all we know, have seen and talked to retired soldiers who had 
fought under the great Duke of Marlborough, or men and women to 
whom Dean Swift had been a master, an acquaintance, or a customer. 
Yet 1788 seems from the point of view of changes, and looked back 
at through the vista of important events which have occurred in the 
interval between then and now, very remote indeed. 

In that year the preliminary growling of the storm which was to 
burst over France in a few months’ time was already making itself 
heard. Voltaire had died only eight years previously ; Madame 
Dubarry was scarcely a middle-aged woman; a few old men and 
women who had basked in the sunshine of Louis XIV.’s Court still 
survived ; Napoleon was a second lieutenant in garrison at Ausonne, 
and spelling his name Buonaparte; Catherine of Russia was astonish- 
ing the world alike with her gross dissoluteness and her remarkable 
political abilities; Poland had only undergone her first partition, and 
was still shown on the map of Europe as a skeleton kingdom; 
Frederick the Great had expired, full of years, glory, and cynicism, in 
1786 ; his rival and foe, Maria Theresa, had died five years before, 
happily unsuspicious of the terrible sufferings so soon to be showered 
on the head of her favourite daughter ; Holland was still a republic, 
and Belgium an appanage of Austria; while in the New World 
Washington was within a year of becoming first President of the 
United States of America. 

Turning to our own country, we find that in 1788 Prince Charles 
Edward closed his discreditable life in Italy, leaving behind him 
many Scotchmen who had fought with him at Culloden; Pitt was 
Prime Minister; Burke, Fox, and Sheridan were in the height of 
their fame; Sir Philip Francis was a member of Parliament, and con- 
stantly repelling any attempt to extract from him an admission that 
he was the author of the letters of Junius; his great enemy, Warren 
Hastings, was impeached this year, his trial lingering on till 1795, 
and ending in an acquittal ; George III., after a visit to Cheltenham 
for the benefit of his health, was attacked towards the close of the 
year by one of those intermittent illnesses which at length developed 
into incurable lunacy ; Bath was still a place of fashionable resort, 
though Cheltenham had drawn off some of its accustomed visitors ; 
Fanny Burney, better known as Madame d’Arblay, the authoress of 
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Evelina and Cecilia had been two years leading the,/ miserable 
life of one of the keepers of the Queen’s wardrobe, a slavery so 
piteously described in her memoirs. In connection with tie Court, we 
may mention that in the Annual Register among the promotions and 
appointments of the year is to be found the appointment of the Hon. 
Anne Boscawen, previously maid of honour to the Queen, to the post 
of sempstress and laundress to her Majesty, vice the Hon. Miss 
Chetwynd, deceased. 

In this year Byron was born in Holles Street, and Gainsborough 
and Mrs. Delany died. Gibbon brought out his Decline and Full of 
the Roman Empire, and Horace Walpole was pursuing his dilettante 
career alternately at 11, Berkeley Square and Strawberry Hill. 
Mrs. Barbauld was living at Hampstead, where her husband received 
a few pupils, while she occupied herself in writing books for children. 
Boswell was ostensibly practising at the English bar, but was really 
devoting most of his time to the preparation of his Life of Johnson, 
Gainsborough died, and Sir Joshua Reynolds was President of the 
Royal Academy, and had several years of life and painting before 
him. Beethoven was studying at Vienna, and this year was fairly 
well. Mozart was at the height of his fame, and had only the 
year before produced Don Giovanni. Both Beethoven and Mozart 
had it is true nothing to do with England, but their works belong 
to the whole civilized world. Haydn, also a German, was in 
1788 at the zenith of his reputation, and was destined to come to 
London three years later. To return to England, Dr. Abernethy 
was then, at the age of twenty-four years, lecturer in anatomy and 
surgery at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. Hunter was surgeon of St. 
George’s Hospital ; and Jenner, practising as surgeon and apothecary 
at his native village of Berkeley, was working out his theory of vac- 
cination. He cold not, however, succeed in winning the confi- 
dence of either the profession or the public till some years later. 
The substitute for vaccination was in 1788 inoculation, which had 
been introduced into England by Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
some sixty years previously, and so little was it appreciated, or so 
ineffectual did it prove, that at the time of which we write out of 
every hundred persons several bore disfiguring marks of small-pox. 
Among poets, Walter Scott was nominally articled to his father, a 
Writer to the Signet in Edinburgh, but really spending most of his 
time in excursions to the Highlands and the borders, collecting uncon- 
sciously material for the numerous works which he afterwards pub- 
lished. Cowper’s pen was busy, and he had already attained 
considerable reputation, and though Crabbe’s muse was silent at this 
time, his Village, published five years previously, had attracted 
attention and won him a literary position. Burns was farming, 
writing poetry, and looking after smugglers. Flaxman the 
sculptor was studying in Italy. Of actors, ‘Kemble was acting at 
Drury Lane, as was also Mrs, Siddons, 
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The nay in 1788 had more recent victories to boast of than the 
army, and many distinguished admirals were still living. Captain 
Nelson, having just returned from the West Indies and being on 
half-pay, spent the year in London, Bath, Exmouth, and Barnham. 
Lord Howe was attending his duties in the House of Lords. Sir John 
Jervis was during an interval of life on shore sittingas M.P. Captain 
Pellew, afterwards Lord Exmouth, was cruising off the coast of New- 
foundland. Lord Hood was one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 

The army numbered only 40,000 men, and was without a com- 
mander-in-chief, all orders being issued by the Adjutant-General 
as the direct mouthpiece of the King or by the Secretary of War. 
A glance at the Army List of that year is interesting. I find the Hon. 
Arthur Wellesley entered as junior lieutenant but one of the 41st 
regiment, and know from other sources that the future victor of 
Waterloo was at that time acting as A.D.C. to the Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, and noted for his boisterous sports and love of mischief. 
The Prince of Wales was colonel of the 10th Hussars. The Duke 
of York—Bishop of Osnaburg—was a major-general. The rank of 
captain-lieutenant still existed, as did also that of regimental chap- 
lain. By the way, I may here mention that when chaplains were first 
appointed to regiments it was hoped that their good example would 
tend to improve the morals of the officers and men. Experience, 
however, showed that the chaplains themselves became demoralized, 
and it is on record that, some time in the eighteenth century, the 
chaplain of Bland’s Dragoons fought a duel with a brother officer 
and killed his antagonist. To return to the Army List of 1788. 
Some colonels of regiments are shown as colonels in the army ; others 
were major-generals, lieutenant-generals, or major-generals. There 
were no field-marshals. The senior major’s commission bore date 
1745. Some of these may presumably have served under Marl- 
borough. There were four half-pay officers who had belonged to 
regiments disbanded in 1712 and 1718. In contradistinction to 
these aged officers the army was full of commissioned children, for it 
was by no means uncommon in those days to find officers in the 
nursery whose promotion went on while at school. A still more 
remarkable instance of the laxity and corruption of those days is 
afforded by the appointment of Miss Lepel—afterwards Lady Hervey 
—as cornet of horse. The company officers had only laid aside 
spontoons two years previously. Cocked hats were the general 
head-covering of the infantry. The men of all ranks had their 
hair powdered and tied in a queue behind. Breeches and black 
gaiters, with coats open from the top button and showing a waist- 
coat, were worn; also a gorget, an indication of an officer being 
on duty. Apropos of the gorget, I have heard from my father, who 
entered the Scots Guards in 1813, and who probably heard it from 
some one who joined the same regiment in 1778, that when an officer 
wanted his guard taken it was the practice for him to place his gorget 
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and sash, with a guinea on the latter, on the table of the coffee-house 
which they frequented before the establishment of the Guards Club. 
Whoever was willing to take the guard, took the gorget, sash, and 
guinea. The coffee-house in question must have been the St. James’s 
Coffee-house—burnt down in 1813—which stood at the south-west 
corner of St James’s Street. The officers of the Guards on guard 
dined and breakfasted there till 1793, when a royal warrant was 
issued directing that a table should be kept for them at the public 
expense. The pay of officers was much lower than it is at present, 
and that of the men was about half the existing rate. A certain 
number of the men of the Guards were allowed to work at their 
trades, only appearing in uniform on muster days or other special 
occasions. Down also to the reign of William IV. a certain pro- 
portion were permitted to work at coal-heaving. The Guards were, 
when in London, for the most part billeted, the only barracks being 
at the Tower, Somerset House, at Knightsbridge, and Portman Street, 
formerly the quarters of the Horse Grenadier Guards. In addition, 
a detachment was quartered at the Horse Guards. This year was 
notable for the conversion of the two troops of Horse Guards into 
the Ist and 2nd Regiments of Life Guards. I may remark that at 
this period regiments were sometimes kept in the same foreign sta- 
tion for an inordinate number of years; one regiment actually served 
in the same colony for fifty years; and even so late as the reign of 
George IV. there was a regiment in India which had been twenty- 
three years in that country. Before quitting the subject of the 
army I may mention, as showing how far back two lives may take 
us, that a lady, the daughter of one of King William III.’s officers, 
was born at Ghent in 1696 and died in 1788 in Ireland; this lady, 
it is quite within the bounds of possibility, may have been seen by 
McDonnell who, as I mentioned at the beginning of the article, died 
last July in Meath at the age of 112 years. I will wind up my 
mention of the celebrated persons living in 1788 by saying that 
among lawyers Lord Thurlow was Lord Chancellor; Sir John Scott, 
afterwards Lord Eldon, Solicitor-General; and Erskine, who began 
his career as an officer of the Royal Scots, was rapidly rising in his 
new profession. 

One of the most memorable events of the year was the birth of the 
Times newspaper, or rather the assumption of that title by the 
London Daily Universal Register, which had been started three 
years previously. Among the events chronicled by one or the 
other of these papers were the following, illustrative of the stern 
severity of the law in those days. On the 14th January five 
pirates were hanged at Execution Dock. On the previous day, at 
the conclusion of the sessions at the Old Bailey, nine prisoners were 
sentenced to death, twenty to transportation, six to be whipped and 
hard labour in the House of Correction, two to imprisonment in New 
gate, four to be publicly whipped, while nineteen were “ discharged 
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by proclamation.” On the 16th of the same month a man was hanged 
at Newgate for sheep-stealing. Under the head of amusements may 
be mentioned a match at cricket between the gentlemen of Hamp- 
shire and Kent on the one side, and all England on the other. The 
former won, says the Annual Register, by “ twenty-four notches.” 

A more brutal sport was that of prize-fighting, which was 
patronized by the highest in rank, and was deemed to contribute 
much to the manliness of the nation—and perhaps it did. In the 
year under review there was a fight on Brighton race-course in 
which one of the combatants was killed on the spot. The Prince of 
Wales, who spent much of his time at Brighthelmstowe—the new 
watering place which he had helped to bring into fashion—with his 
morganatic wife, Mrs. Fitzherbert, was present at the fight, and was 
so shocked at the result that he declared that he would never be 
present at one again. Whether he kept his word or not I do not 
know. He certainly was not much given that way. Rough indeed 
and brutal were those times, for bear-baiting and even sword-fights, 
the charm of which consisted in the dangerous wounds and mutila- 
tions of the players, were still patronized by a large number of people, 
and by some of high social position. Among the more refined 
amusements of Londoners may be mentioned the masquerades at the 
Pantheon, and attendance at Vauxhall and Ranelagh. Almack’s had 
also been started, and admission to it was soon so difficult that a 
ticket from a lady patroness was considered an unmistakable proof 
of position and fashion. The theatres were also largely attended, 
Drury Lane being the most frequented. Of clubs, the principal estab- 
lishments in existence were Brooks’, White’s, Boodle’s, and 
Daubigne’s. There were in addition a certain number of other 
clubs instituted for the purpose of dining, which purpose they 
carried out at one or the other of the principal coffee-houses. 

The habits of the upper classes were very dissolute, gentlemen 
spending entire nights and days in gambling and drinking so heavily 
that they were often unfit to join the ladies in the drawing-room 
after dinner. A two-bottle man was common, and a three-bottle man 
not rare. So general was the practice of drinking that even states- 
men of the front rank would enter the Houses of Parliament fuddled 
with strong port, the fashionable wine of the day. Some hosts 
had bottles with round bottoms, so that they could not be set down 
and had to be continually kept in circulation. It is related of 
Sheridan that, being found in the streets in the early hour of the 
morning thoroughly drunk, a watchman asked him his name, on 
which with humorous malice he stammered out “ Wilberforce.” In 
Scotland heavy drinking was universal, especially at funerals, and 
in some houses it was the regular thing to have servants at hand in 
order to carry fallen topers up to their rooms and remove their 
neckcloths. ‘To sip a glass of wine was considered effeminate, and a 
guest was thought ill of if he did not empty his glass at a draught. 
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It was indeed considered complimentary to say of any one that 
he “ took his liquor like a man.” The custom of drinking toasts and 
taking wine with each other greatly increased the consumption of 
wine. Another cause of excessive drinking was that a gentle- 
man dining at a chop-house or inn—and there were few clubs—was 
expected, whether he wanted it or not, to order a bottle of wine “ for 
the good of the house.”” The army naturally indulged in the drink- 
ing so prevalent in society, common to all professions, and indeed to 
all classes. A caricature—by Gilray, I think—entitled ‘Loyal Souls,” 
represents the dinner on guard at St. James’s, and represents three 
present drinking, in various stages of drunkenness, “the King.” 
This habit was even carried on to the field. The late Field-Marshal 
Viscount Combermere used to relate that in the campaign in Flanders, 

793-4, the Duke of York and the head-quarters staff, though in 
presence of the enemy, got drunk every night, and were carried by 
their servants to their respective tents. I myself have heard from 
my father that at the dinner on guard at St. James’s the officers 
used about this time to sit drinking till three a.m., and in order to 
be able with a clear conscience (?) to certify that they had been their 
rounds, they used to get up and walk solemnly round their chairs. 
The navy was in this respect nearly as bad as the army. 

As to the dinner hours prevailing in London, some idea may be 
gathered on this point from the regulations of White’s. In those 
drawn up in 1780 it is laid down that a dinner was to be on the 
table every afternoon during the sitting of Parliament at five p.m. 
In the regulations of 1797 the hour is given as six P.M. 

The difficulties and expense of travelling, which by the upper 
classes was accomplished either in stage coaches, post chaises, or 
private carriages horsed by post horses, were so great, that a large 
number of noblemen and country gentlemen spent as a rule most 
of their lives on their estates, only going to London occasionally. 
If tired of home they would take a trip to the nearest watering- 
place. Many noblemen also had a town house not in London but 
in the town nearest to their estates. 

The dress of the upper classes deserves some notice, for the year 
1788 may be taken as dividing the old picturesque garb which 
indicated the wearer’s position in society, and the sombre modern 
costume which as regards pattern and material places a duke and a 
shopkeeper’s clerk, a duchess and a milliner’s girl, on the same level. 

Umbrellas were only just beginning to come into fashion, swords 
were still worn by some gentlemen as part of their attire when in 
full dress, and stars were carried by those who possessed them as 
emblems of their position. Wigs had gone out of fashion, but the 
hair was powdered and in men tied in queue. The writer of this 
remembers, not quite half a century ago, seeing his grandfather, who 
was the last man in England who wore his hair in that fashion. 
About this time there was a transition from long to short waistcoats. 
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The coats were long-tailed with large rolling collars and huge 
buttons. The colour of the coat was blue, brown, or green; the 
breeches were tight buckskin, and the boots were like Hessians 
with the points behind. The hat had a low crown, a broad brim, 
and a band with a buckle. In the evening the costume resembled 
that worn by civilians now at levees. The ladies wore their hair 
powdered, frizzed, and hanging down the back of the neck, hats 
with immense circumference of brim, the latter being turned up 
front and back into a semicircle. The crowns were flat, plumes of 
feathers were worn, and the hat was tied under the chin with ribbon. 
The waists of the dress were becoming short and high heels were 
being discarded. 

The means of going from one part of the town to another were 
clumsy, rattling, hackney coaches, or sedans. The latter were occa- 
sionally used as lately as half a century ago, especially in Dublin 
and watering-places, as the writer can assert from his own knowledge. 
The streets were badly lit by oil lamps, and imperfectly guarded by 
watchmen called “ Charlies,” who used on their rounds to call out 
the hour of the night and the state of the weather. With bad light- 
ing and inefficient police it is not surprising that highway robberies, 
common in the country, also took place in London itself. In 1780 
the Prince of Wales was robbed by a footpad on Hay Hill, Berkeley 
Square one night; and in 1786 a post-chaise was actually robbed in 
Pall Mall within call of the guard at St. James’s. Even a walk or 
drive to Kensington or Chelsea, both country villages at that time, 
was not undertaken without fear of highwaymen or footpads. How 
little connection with London these places had is proved by the fact 
that some persons living in the above places had never been in 
London. London on the west may at that time be said to have 
ended with Grosvenor Place. St. George’s Hospital in 1734 was 
established at Lord Lanesborough’s house. This was in Anne’s time 
reckoned a country residence, and a picture taken in 1746 shows that 
it had even then, as it were, one leg in the country, for it is repre- 
sented as standing in the middle of a large open space. At the cross 
roads, either there or where Vauxhall Bridge Road now joins 
Buckingham Palace Road, the bodies of those who committed suicide 
were buried with stakes thrust through them, and this practice lasted 
till the reign of George IV. The “ Pillars of Hercules” public- 
house was still standing close to Hyde Park Corner in 1788. It was 
well known in its day, and is mentioned by Fielding in Tom Jones. 
At this spot stood, and remained till 1825, the turnpike gate which 
had been moved from the end of Berkeley Street in 1722. Hyde 
Park was then only slightly fringed by houses on the Park Lane 
—once known as Tyburn Lane—side. It was enclosed by a 
brick wall, and much frequented by fashionable people in carriage, 
on horseback, or on foot. It was still occasionally used as a place 
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for duels, though these were beginning to be more often fought at 
Chalk Farm, Wimbledon, Battersea, and the rural spot to the west 
of Holland House. Here in 1770 Lord Thurlow, then Mr. Scott, 
fought a duel in Hyde Park with Mr. Andrew Stuart. In 1783 
Colonel Cosmo Gordon, 3rd Guards, and Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas, 
Ist Guards, fought a duel in Hyde Park. They fired two shots 
each, the first time without effect, but the second time Colonel 
Gordon, the challenger, was hit in the hip, while Colonel Thomas 
received a mortal wound in the body. Colonel Gordon was tried 
for murder, but got off on a legal quibble. Other deeds of blood 
were perpetrated in Hyde Park, for in an old map is marked a 
spot, close to the Marble Arch and opposite Tyburn Gate, ‘ where 
soldiers are shot.” I have seen in an old order book of the 
Scots Guards, “the battalion will parade in Hyde Park at 
— o'clock to witness the execution of a deserter.” I have not 
the book by me, but am convinced from certain circumstances 
that the date must have been after 1778. Some 150 yards on 
the Bayswater side of the Marble Arch stands a stone inscribed 
“Here Tyburn stood.” At this celebrated place of execution 
criminals were hanged up to within five or six years of 1788. 
Oxford Street, better known only a few years previously as the Oxford 
Road, was continued by the Bayswater Road, which was entirely in 
the country. Indeed, I have heard my father say that he has 
hunted over the ground where Notting Hill now stands. This must 
have been about 1820, or perhaps a couple of years earlier or later. 
Returning to the other side of the Park, I find that Grosvenor Place 
was built in 1767. To the west of it there was nothing but fields, 
for Belgrave Square was not built till 1814, and Eaton Square till 
1827. Regent Street was not built till 1814, there being up to then 
no broad communication from the east end of Piccadilly to Oxford 
Street save by Windmill Street, which started from the top of the 
Haymarket in a diagonal direction, meeting Oxford Street to the 
west of Oxford Circus. 

The site of Regent Street had only in 1778 been recently built 
over, for old General Oglethorpe, who died in 1780, used to boast 
that he had shot woodcock there in the earlier part of the century. 
The fashionable part of London was no doubt the neighbourhood 
of St. James’s and Mayfair. Many people of position still inhabited, 
however, Bloomsbury and Bedford Square and the neighbouring 
streets. Lord Mansfield we know lived in Bloomsbury Square in 
1780. Temple Bar had been surmounted only a very few years 
previously with the skulls of rebels. It is by the way singular that 
as early as 1788 objection was taken to the existence of Temple Bar, 
for on the 29th of September of that year a Mr. Pickett, at a meet- 
ing of the Common Council, wished to move a resolution for the 
destruction of the gate, but was not fortunate enough to find a 
seconder. W. W. Kwo.tys. 
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THE NAVAL MANCEUVRES. 


I ruink it is perhaps better that this article should be unsigned. 
I certainly am not ashamed to put my name to anything that I 
may have to say, and I have had some exceptional opportunities, 
which will, I hope, enable me to lay before the readers of this 
magazine a complete account of the maneuvres which have taken 
place during the last six weeks. I write as a member of each 
of those two all-powerful classes in England—the nobodies and 
the laymen—in this case the landsmen. I want to persuade my 
brother nobodies and my brother landsmen that we must interest 
ourselves in these naval matters in their larger aspect. We, whose 
only immediate and present interest in the navy is that we have to 
pay the taxes by which it is maintained, and to rely on it for the 
safety and honour of our country and the protection of our homes, 
are the only people who are really and ultimately responsible for the 
efficiency of the security on which we depend. The story which I have 
to tell is a very simple one. It has been obscured only by the appa- 
rently conflicting narratives of men who, writing from different points 
of the wide area over which the ships have travelled, have not been 
able to compare their ideas with what has happened at distant places. 
I have had the advantage of seeing with my own eyes many of the 
most striking incidents of the naval campaign, and I have also heard 
from their own lips the views of some at least of the principal actors. 
I have been also able to compare the evidence from other places, and 
I hope therefore to make my story intelligible to those who, like 
myself, are deeply interested in the wider national aspects of the 
lessons to be drawn from these incidents, and not at all in such petty 
squabbling as has attended them. 

In order, however, that we may attach this interest to the mimic 
representations of actual war, itis needful to realize how far what has 
happened is to be taken as representing what would certainly occur 
if hostile fleets were engaged, and how far the object lessons which 
have been given us are merely deceptive. 

First, then, it is necessary to examine whether it is true, as Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman has alleged, that even supposing that hostile 
ships were able to force their way into English ports these ships 
would there ride innocently at anchor; that they would demand no 
subsidies from the mayors of English towns, that they would interrupt 
no communications of commerce by destroying telegraphs and rail- 
ways, and would leave untouched the commercial shipping which 
might very possibly be afterwards used for carrying troops to be 
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employed against their country. If that is true, then certainly we 
taxpayers may close our breeches’-pockets in comfortable security. 
We may laugh with Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man at the pranks of these sailors behaving “like schoolboys out for 
a holiday,” and we may wisely ignore the bugbear which these naval 
alarmists have been dandling before our eyes in the hopes, as Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman tells us, of defrauding us of our hardly earned 
money. The answers that have already been made to him, in The 
Times and elsewhere, have, perhaps, sufficiently disposed of Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman’s assertions. But to those answers we have 
this to add. 

Within the last few years evidence, which ought to have been 
officially before Mr. Campbell-Bannerman when he was Secretary of 
State for War in Mr. Gladstone’s third ministry, has shown clearly 
that the danger he ignores exists in all its force for us. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman ought at least to be aware that Sir George Tryon, the 
admiral who commanded the supposed hostile or “ Achill” fleet 
during the late manwuvres, was the man who devised the system of 
combined military and naval defence on which the Australian colonies 
have recently expended large sums of money, to which they have 
enthusiastically devoted the services of a large number of their sons. 
Is it possible that Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, when Secretary of 
State for War, never sufficiently interested himself in the defence 
of the empire with which he was charged, to inquire how it had 
happened that since he left the secretaryship to the Admiralty on 
the fall of Mr. Gladstone’s first administration in 1874, so great a 
change had come over the spirit of the Australian’s dream? Does 
he or does he not know that when in 1878, shortly before the Berlin 
treaty was signed, we appeared to be in danger of war with Russia, 
news of an ominous character reached the Australian Governments ? 
Does he not know that secret information was conveyed to them, 
from such a source and under such conditions that it was impossible 
to doubt its authenticity, that at that very moment a fleet was being 
silently made ready for sea in the Russian harbour of Vladivostock? 
Does he or does he not know what the express design of that prepara- 
tion for warfare was? The fact, at all events, was this: the fleet 
was intended to sail at once straight for the then entirely undefended 
Australian ports, with orders to carry out against them in actual 
warfare those very operations which when represented at Aberdeen, 
at Oban, in the Frith of Forth, at Edinburgh, Newcastle, and the 
other ports of the eastern, western, and southern coasts, are now 
treated as mere jokes, because the mighty protection of international 
law would secure our exposed towns from such terrible dangers. 

Peace-loving and wealth-seeking English colonists are not easily 
induced to spend vast sums of money on toy soldiers and on fleets 
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which will never be needed to protect them. If they had not had it 
brought home to them only too forcibly that Russian naval com- 
manders would not have held their hand because all the inter- 
national lawyers in the world cried “Fie, for shame!” they would 
no doubt have preferred to leave their commercial ports undefended, 
and not to have placed along their shores armed cruisers which 
might give an excuse to hostile fleets for attacking them. 

Fortunately it was brought home to them that only by the strong 
protection of actual force could the danger be warded off. Unfor- 
tunately for us Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is a fair representative of 
our statesmen, too much occupied with the details of party warfare 
in the House of Commons to interest himself in even the very office 
which he holds under its national and imperial aspect. He indig- 
nantly repudiates the idea of being a partisan, but his notion of duty 
to the country does not include that of making any study of the 
actual experiences of the past on which alone it is safe to rely, before 
he uses the authority of his position as a statesman to make assertions 
which are certainly not founded on fact, and tend most dangerously 
to deceive his countrymen. For, as he has failed to acquaint him- 
self with what Russia designed in 1878, so he has failed to consider 
the true significance of the declaration of Admiral Aube in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. Admiral Aube has, in a series of articles, pointed 
out that the one way to bring England to her knees would be for 
the French navy to be largely increased in the matter of fast cruisers 
and torpedo-boats, in order that they might be employed in the bom- 
bardment or holding to ransom of defenceless towns, and in the cap- 
ture or destruction of large passenger-vessels and other merchandise. 

Naturally, when the French Ambassador was asked by our Govern- 
ment whether the French Government accepted responsibility for what 
Admiral Aube had written, they indignantly repudiated all responsi- 
bility. Nevertheless, within a few weeks Admiral Aube became the 
French Minister of Marine. He thus had at once power to carry 
out the peace part of his programme. He did strengthen the French 
navy largely in those cruisers and those torpedo-boats which, in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, he had proposed to buy for the destruction 
of English towns and commerce. Had war with France occurred 
whilst Admiral Aube was Minister of Marine, the orders that would 
have been given to the French navy would, from the moment of 
war, have been determined by him, and by no one else. I allege, 
therefore, that the form which Mr. Campbell-Bannerman’s cry of— 

‘* Hush ye! hush ye! do not fret ye, 
The Black Douglas shall not get ye,” 

here assumes, is in itself sufficient to prove in him a permanent 
and ineradicable incapacity for the functions of a statesman. 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman tells us, that as a member of an 
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English cabinet he will be quite content to leave English interests de- 
| pendent for their security upon the chance sentiments of the particular 
body of ministers who may hold office in France at a given moment. 

He knows that the special characteristic of the present form of 
government in France is its condition of kaleidoscopic change. Ile 
knows that not only was Admiral Aube given the power to carry out 
his own programme despite all repudiation, but that numbers of the 
most respectable journalists in France, including those of such a 
paper as the Journal des Debats, warmly supported him, and that 
Admiral Aube, in fact, has any number of admirers. Yet our 
English statesmen would trust implicitly to the security of a repu- 
diation of design on the part of French statesmen which would of 
course be offered even by the very minister who contemplated such 
an attempt, because not to offer it would be to frustrate his design. 
Moreover, apart from the uncertainty which is caused by the present 
unstable form of French government as to the disposition of the 
men who may happen to be in power at a moment when war breaks 
out, there is one certain fact which ought to be taken into account. 
The French admiral who should have successfully attacked Edin- 
burgh or Liverpool and held them to ransom might snap his fingers 
at any administration. He would be a popular idol in France. 
Yet our statesmen are satisfied by the smooth promises of an adminis- 
tration that may at any moment be defied or changed. 

This charming and innocently yielding disposition, which in 
private life gives such success to the confidence trick, may be 
excellent for cultivation in the nursery. In a man responsible for 
the safety of our homes it is simply criminal. 

At all events this I can assure my readers from personal knowledge, 
that Sir George Tryon is by no means a man inclined to approve of 
any mere roystering jokes in the course of serious duty; that he at 
all events has regarded these manceuvres as tests of what could be 
done in actual war; that so far from thinking that his fleet had 
exceptional opportunities, he thought it, for reasons which I 
shall explain in the course of the following narrative, exceptionally 
handicapped, and that whatever was done at Oban, Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, &c., was in accordance with his instructions, Those 
instructions were given largely with an eye to the Australian 
colonies. Sir George Tryon knew that it was unnecessary to prove 
to them at least, that if Russian cruisers could get into their ports, 
they would have no scruple in extracting heavy fines from them, and 
in doing whatever suited them. Of that they had been already 
convinced when he was among them. What he designed to show 
them in these manceuvres was, the ease with which cruisers or swift 
armed vessels could escape blockade, and the extreme difficulty of 
catching them when once they had got a start. 
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But there is another flattering unction which men, who are deter- 
mined at all cost that no matter what evidence may be supplied to 
them they will believe in no danger, lay to their souls. ‘The 
enemy’s squadrons,”’ they say, “have been too successful.” By 
) which they mean to say that by some plot on the part of Lord George 
Hamilton and others of the ministry, the maneuvres have been worked 
) in such a way as to tend to cause a fictitious panic. To any one who has 
studied the ways of Lord George Hamilton at all, or who has watched 
these manceuvres with any closeness, it is scarcely possible to imagine 
a more ridiculous charge. The one thing which causes Lord 
George Hamilton to tremble is the dread lest he should be forced 
to spend money on creating an efficient navy. In several impor- 
tant respects the manwuvres have not adequately represented the 
difficulties of modern blockade. This I shall show presently. But 
in any case, with one single exception, a veto on Sir George Tryon’s 
making his escape too soon, the admirals on both sides appear 
to have been left absolutely free to work their fleets within the 
assigned conditions as they pleased. The best answer, however, 
to this particular attempt to discount the value of the experiences 
) gained by these manceuvres lies in the story itself. It would be 
interesting to know what these critics who feel themselves so com- 
petent tocommand the Channel fleet would have done, had they been 
in the position of Admiral Baird, in command of the blockading 
squadrons and the fleet designed to protect English commerce and 
shores. A plain unvarnished tale of the sequence of the facts will 
enable impartial readers to judge for themselves. 

I should have thought that one fact at all events was written large 
in the story of the manceuvres as it appears in the narratives of the 
various correspondents. That fact is the tendency of Englishmen to 
: have their sympathies passionately enlisted on whatever side they 
espouse, even in a mimic battle. Each of the correspondents has 
shown this more or less, but undoubtedly the Z7imes correspondent on 
board Admiral Baird’s ship, the Northumberland, has out-Heroded 
Herod in this respect. He had the advantage, for the purpose of the 
: construction of good naval yarns, of having on board a large supply 
of midshipmen, and he has availed himself so largely of the privi- 
leges thus conferred on him by accepting without question anything 
: that was told him, and enforcing it all with the confidence of a judge 
summing up after careful sifting of evidence, that in a few instances 
it will be necessary, in order to make my story clear, to show where 
he has certainly been misinformed. ‘The zeal which he throws into 
his cause has led him almost to brand as traitors and criminals all those 
who had the misfortune to be engaged in a squadron which had not 
the advantage of his presence amongst them. The exceeding bitter- 
ness with which he has written, though a little exaggerated, is quite 
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representative of the degree to which men engaged in these maneeuvres 
really for the time being come to look upon those who are employed 
against them, as veritable enemies, and ought to be a pretty good gua- 
rantee to the English public that the blockading squadrons did their 
“level best” to make the blockades at both Lough Swilly and Bearhaven 
as effective as they possibly could be made. Indeed, at times, ships that 
were specially pitted against one another became so excited over the 
work that it was publicly rumoured that both the men of the Sandfly 
and the Rattlesnake, who at Bearhaven were constantly watching one 
another, had expressed a wish that they might be allowed to fire at 
one another with ball cartridge—in which case one at least of the 
crews declared they would not let any of the others escape. 

On the whole, therefore, in reading the following description, it 
may be taken for granted that officers and men, though not a little 
wearied at times by the necessity for constant vigilance without the 
actual stimulus of fighting, strove earnestly to make the blockades 
effective. If the blockaded squadrons escaped it was not because 
ministers, who are extremely anxious to be allowed not to spend 
money, or sailors who were keenly anxious not to be beaten by their 
comrades, designed any such result. In all these respects the tests 
were good and sound enough. The interest of the story depends on 
these facts being thoroughly understood. 

The narrative of events may now be allowed to speak for itself. 

The fleets to be engaged in the mancuvres were distributed as 
follows: Rear-Admiral Sir George Tryon, K.C.B., was placed in 
command of the two squadrons which, at the moment when war was 
supposed to be declared, were to be gathered in the two Irish ports 
of Lough Swilly and Bearhaven. In command under him of the 
detached squadron in Lough Swilly was Rear-Admiral Robert 
O’B. FitzRoy, C.B. Sir George Tryon’s whole fleet was to be known 
as the B Squadron, the part under his immediate orders at Bear- 
haven as the “ First Division B Squadron,” that under Admiral 
FitzRoy as the Second Division B Squadron. 

In order, however, to distinguish the fleets engaged against one 
another, the whole B Squadron under the command of Sir George 
Tryon was to be known as the “ Achill Fleet” —“ Achill” being sup- 
posed to be at war with Great Britain. In order to supply such 
conditions as might fairly occur, if, say the French fleet, for instance, 
was blockaded in Cherbourg and Brest, the two harbours in which 
the Achill fleets were lying, Bearhaven and Lough Swilly, were sup- 
posed to be strongly fortified harbours. Queenstown, which is really 
a fortified harbour, was also to be considered as such, and within 
these three harbours in Ireland the Achill fleet was supposed to be 
so protected by powerful guns on shore as not to be open to attack 
by anything but torpedo-boats, which might fairly be supposed to be 
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able to creep in shore out of fire from the shore batteries. It will be 
seen that in these conventions so far there was nothing which tended 
to make the maneuvres unreal ; but that, on the contrary, they were 
necessary in order to represent the condition in which an English 
fleet would find itself in attempting to blockade, say, the Russian 
fleet in the numerous fortified harbours of the Black Sea, or the French 
in the numerous fortified harbours of the Mediterranean and the 
western and northern coast of France. It was provided further that 
the blockaded fleets might coal at any port in Ireland ; practically, 
however, they could only coal at one of the three named ports. 
Here, moreover, a very serious defect appeared in the arrangements. 
It is obvious at once that in actual warfare one of the great advan- 
tages possessed by a blockaded fleet in such a harbour as Cherbourg 
or Brest is that it possesses an unlimited supply of coal, can always 
coal easily, and may thus at any time have all the bunkers full, no 
matter how much it may have been employed in worrying an enemy 
outside. But, in fact, at Bearhaven no adequate supply of coal had 
been provided, and in the sequel, just at the moment when it was 
most wanted, it fell short. 

The fleet which was to be employed in blockading Sir George 
Tryon in the two harbours of Bearhaven and Lough Swilly was under 
the supreme command of Vice-Admiral John K. E. Baird. He him- 
self personally undertook the blockade of Bearhaven. The fleet 
which, under his orders, was to conduct the blockade of Lough 
Swilly was immediately commanded by Rear-Admiral Charles J. 
Rowley. In the first instance, this whole fleet was designated the 
“A” Squadron; the portion for the blockade of Bearhaven, under 
Admiral Baird, was the Ist Division A Squadron; that under 
Admiral Rowley, the 2nd Division A Squadron. As soon, however, 
as “ war”’ began, Admiral Baird’s fleet was known as the “ British” 
fleet. Admiral Baird was to be at liberty to coal in any of the ports 
of Great Britain, not in those of Ireland. By a similar convention 
to that adopted in the case of the Achill fleet, the two harbours of 
Milford Haven and Lamlash Bay were assumed to be strongly forti- 
fied harbours. Milford Haven was to be the base and rendezvous 
for the 1st Division, Admiral Baird’s immediate division of the 
“British” fleet. Lamlash was similarly to be the base and 
rendezvous for the 2nd Division of the British fleet which was to 
proceed to the blockade of Lough Swilly under Admiral Rowley’s 
orders. In addition, Portsmouth, Portland, and the Medway were 
to be considered as fortified English ports unassailable by the Achill 
fleet. 

The ships assigned to the different portions of the work were as 
follows :— 

























































Ship. 





BATTLE-SHIPS. 


Northumberland, 3rd class, armoured 
Benbow, twin screw, 1st class, armoured 
Collingwood, twin screw, 1st class armoured 
Monarch, screw, 2nd class, armoured 
Conqueror, twin screw, 2nd class, armoured 
Hotspur, twin screw, 2nd class, armoured . 
Northampton, twin screw steamer, lst class, 
armoured 


CRUISERS. 
Mersey, twin screw, 2nd class. 
Arethusa, twin screw, 2nd class . 
Rover, screw, 2nd class . 
Active, screw, 2nd class 
Archer, twin screw, 3rd class . 








Racoon, twin screw, 3rd class . 


Rattlesnake, twin screw gunboat, Ist class 


Guns. 


29 
12 
10 
7 
6 


12 | 


1) 
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BRITISH FLEET. 
FIRST DIVISION. 


| 
| 
Tons. 





| 10,780 | 
10,600 |1 
9,500 
8,320 | 
6,200 
4,010 | 


7,630 


4,050 | 
4,300 
3,460 | 
3,080 | 
1,770 
1,770 | 

550 








Com- 
H.P. ple- 

|ment. 

} 
6,560 | 710 
1,500 | 503 
9,570 | 459 
7,840 | 572 
6,000 | 310 
3,060 | 180 
6,070 | 567 
6,000 | 317 
5,400 | 295 
4,960 | 376 
4,130 | 343 
3,500 | 157 
4,500 | 157 


2,700) 61 


SECOND DIVISION. 








TORPEDO-BOATS ATTACHED TO BRITISH FLEET. 


a 

Ship. g 

S 

BATTLE-SHIPS. 
Agincourt, screw, 3rd class, armoured 17 
Inflexible, twin screw, lst class, armoured 12 
Neptune, screw, 1st class, armoured . 6 | 
Iron Duke, twin screw, 2nd class, armoured 14 
Belleisle, twin screw, 3rd class , 4 
Shannon, screw cruiser, 1st class, armoured 9 
CRUISERS. 
Thames, twin screw, 2nd class 12 
Inconstant, screw, 2nd class 16 
Mercury, twin screw, 2nd class 13 
Mohawk, twin screw, 3rd c lass 6 
Tartar, twin screw, 3rd class . ‘ 6 
Grasshopper, twin screw gunboat, lst class 1 
Length. 
se : ane 

| ft. ins. 
Torpedo-boat, No. 25 125 0 
Torpedo-boat, No. 41 | 125 0 
Torpedo-boat, No. 42 | 125 0 
Torpedo-boat, No. 49 | 125 0 
Torpedo-boat, No. 50 125 0 
Torpedo-boat, No. 66 | 125 4 
Torpedo-boat, No. 67 | 125 3 
Torpedo-boat, No. 72 | 125 4 
Torpedo-boat, No. 76 | 125 3 
Torpedo-boat, No. 79 128 8 
Torpedo-boat, No. 80 135 0 
Torpedo-boat, No. 81 150 0 





| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
























Capt. 


Capt. 





Japt. 
Jom. 
Com. 


( 
( 
Capt. 
( 
( 


Commanding Officer. 


} 


Capt. 
Capt. 


Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt. 


Capt. 


Capt. 
Capt. 
Capt, 
Com. 


\Com- 
Tons. H.P. | ple- 
| ment.| 
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“1: 


Ship. Tons. 


Guns. 


BATTLE-SHIPS. 
| Hereules, screw, 2nd class, armoured . ./20 8,680 
Ajax, twin screw, Ist class, armoured. . 6 8,660 
Hero, twin screw, 2nd class, armoured. . 6 6,200 
| Rupert, wwin screw, 2nd class, armoured .| 4 5,440 


| 
a 
| 








| Warspite, twin screw, 1st class, armoured. 10) 8,400 10,000, 527 | Capt. 
CRUISERS. | 
.B, | Severn, twin screw, 2nd class . / 12; 4,050, 6,000| 317 | Capt. 
— | Volage, screw, 2ndclass . . . . . ./12 38,080 > 4.539 355 | Capt. 
.C. | Iris, twin screw, 2na class . 13 3,730 | 7,330 276) Capt. A 
Cossack, twin screw, 3rd class . ot 17 770 | 3,600! 157 
Sindfly, twin screw, gunboat, Ist class. | 1 525 3,000, 61 Licu 
ls 
SECOND DIVISION. 
| a Com- 
. | Ship. § Tons. =F. | 3 
| | 0 ment. 
ry , ‘ J | 
BATTLE-SHIPS. | | 
| Rodney, twin screw, Ist class, armoured . 10 | 10,300 |11,500 500 Capt. 


— 


| Devastation, twin screw, 1st class, armoured 
| Black Prince, screw, 3rd class, armoured .| 28) 9,210 


CRUISERS. 
| Amphion, twin screw, 2ndclass. . . .,/10, 4,300 








B. i , odd 
Serpent, twin screw, 3rd class eo ft «28 ee) Ree 
| Curl w, twin screw, Ist ¢ lass, gun-vessel .| 4 950 
| Spider’, twin screw, Ist class, gunboat. . 1 525 


TORPEDO-BOATS ATTACHED 


9,330 | 6.6! 50 
| Invincible, twin screw, 2nd class, armoured | 16 | 6,010 | 


4 
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| Calypso, screw, 8rdclass . . . . . .!|16| 2.770! 


FIRST DIVISION. 


Com- 
H.P. | ple- 

ment. 
6,750 388 | Capt. 
6,440 292 | Capt. 
6,000) 310 Capt. 


4,630! 197 | Capt. 
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| Length. | H.P 

| | 

} ft. ins. 

Torpedo- boat, No. 45 125 0 | 690 
| Torpedo-boat, No. 51 125 0 | 680 
Torpedo-boat, No. 52 125 0 | 720 
Torpedo-boat, No. 53 125 0 | 760 
Torpe lo- boat, No. 54 125 0 720 
Torpedo-boat, No. 55 125 0 | 660 
Torpedo-boat, No. 57 125 0 | 740 
Torpe do-boat, No. 58 125 0 | 720 
| Torpedo- boat, No. 59 125 0 | 750 
Torpe “lo-hoat, No. 60 . . ° 125 0 745 
Torpedo- boat, No. 64 . . - | 125 0 | 670 
ad Torpe: lo-bo% ut. Nu. 73 . ‘ at ae 2 720 
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3. Thus it will be seen that the fleet designed for the blockade of 
Bearhaven exceeded the fleet to be blockaded by tw_ ‘attle-ships 
and two cruisers, having seven to five of the former anc, ~vgn to five 
of the latter class ; while the fleet to be employed in tlc biockade of 
Lough Swilly exceeded the blockaded fleet by two battle-ships and 
one cruiser, having six to four of the former class and six to five of 
the latter. Ship for ship the blockading fleets had a superiority 
much greater than is thus represented, and as nothing that hap- 
pened would have been affected by the full use of this superiority in 
armament it is well to note the fact. In one respect, however, the 
blockaded fleets had a considerable advantage. The Rodney, Admiral 
FitzRoy’s flagship, though not as powerful in point of armament as 
any of the other three flagships, is decidedly faster than any of them, 
and the Warspite, though classed as a “ battle-ship ” from the power 
of her armour and her armament, is also in the Admiralty list 
called a “ twin-screw cruiser,”’ as from her great powers of speed she 
well may be. She in fact proved in the judgment of every one to 
be of about the best type we possess for a war vessel. The two 
cruisers Jris and Serern belonging to the blockaded fleet were also 
probably in practice faster than any in the blockading fleet. On 
the other hand the Rupert and the Black Prince had such small 
powers of steaming, that if Sir George Tryon should succeed in 
breaking the blockade he would be practically obliged to depend for 
subsequent offensive operations on only seven battle-ships in all, as 
against thirteen belonging to his enemy, or if the Belleisle be struck 
off on the one side and the Black Prince and Rupert on the other, 
as being all adapted to little more than harbour defence, the propor- 
tion would still be seven to ten. 

When all allowances are made, the proportion of strength in the 
blockading squadron to that which was to be blockaded was at least 
as great as that of the highest estimate of our own fleet in compari- 
son with the French navy alone, and it is extremely improbable 
that in the event of war with France we should be able practically 
to spare for the blockade of her ports a fleet sufficiently strong to 
have so great a superiority as this at each of them. 

Practically, therefore, the most interesting point to be tested was 
whether a fleet of such strength as our own could reasonably hope 
to secure the protection of our commerce and our shores by shutting 
up in its own ports even a single navy if that was the nearest to 
our own in size. In a certain sense no doubt that point, though 
carefully wrapped up in tissue paper for obvious political reasons, 
underlay the series of points which were suggested by the Admiralty 
memorandum as those which it was specially desirable to test by 
the maneuvres. It will be well, however, to give these in full— 
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‘These operations,” runs the memorandum, “ are intended to enable infor- 
mation to be obtained on the following important points, amongst others :— 
First, thTsnost efficient distribution of a blockading squadron with regard to 
armour-cirjls, cruisers, and torpelo-boats, both by day and night; second, the 
best plan for maintaining communication between scouts and the main body 
of a fleet; third, the relative advantages and disadvantages of keeping the 
main body of a fleet off the port to be blockaded with an inshore squadron, 
and of keeping the main body of the blockading fleet at a base with a squadron 
of cruisers and torpedo-boats off the port with means of rapid communication 
with the fleets ; fourth, the most efficient plan for keeping a blockading fleet 
supplied with coal; fifth, the most efficient manner of using torpedo-boats 
both with the blockading and blockaded fleets; sixth, the best means of 
obtaining information respecting the movements of hostile cruisers, having for 
their object the destruction of British commerce in the vicinity of the Channel ; 
seventh, the most simple and efficient signals for enabling the officers in charge 
of fortified ports and mine fields to distinguish friendly vessels from hostile 
ones; eighth, the special dangers to which a squadron blockading an enemy’s 
port is exposed, and how they they can be most efficiently guarded against.” 


It was further announced that the general scope of the opera- 
tions having been fixed, each admiral was to be left entirely 
free to carry out the operations in any way that he thought fit. 
There were, however, also secret instructions given to the squadrons 
blockaded in the Irish ports that they were not to attempt to 
break the blockade before the night between the 2nd and 3rd 
August. There seems no ground for complaining of this provi- 
sion, since if was obviously designed to make the earlier part of 
the manceuvres as useful as possible in testing the method of con- 
ducting a blockade. Had the blockade been broken on the night 
of July 23rd, as it actually was on the nights of August 2nd and 
August 3rd, it would have been impossible to ascertain what difficul- 
ties a blockading fleet would find in coaling at sea, and how far the 
action of torpedo-boats affected the question of a modern blockade. 
The blockading fleets were not informed of the order to their 
opponents not to attempt to get out during the first ten days of the 
blockade, and they were therefore kept as effectively at work on the 
practice of blockading as if their enemies had been free to move out. 
Probably it is scarcely fair to the blockading fleet, or true as a matter 
of fact, to assume that had this restriction not been established, the 
blockade would have been broken as soon after July 23rd as it in 
fact was after the restriction was removed. For the nights following 
July 23rd, when at noon war was declared, were so bright with the 
moon that escape would have been by no means as easy as it proved 
after the darker nights had begun. 

There is little of interest to record between the time when the 
ships sailed respectively from Spithead, the original rendezvous of 
the British fleet, and Portland, the rendezvous of the Achill fleet, 
and the date of July 23rd, when both blockades having been estab- 
lished, war was declared. In the passage across, however, enough 
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had occurred to show conclusively, if it had been doubtful before, 
that the ordinary torpedo-boats, as at present constrri‘ed, are 
entirely unfitted for any work in blue water. What »g2 %- More 
serious, it had already begun to be pretty clear that even voats of the 
Sandfly and Rattlesnake type, which are generally called ‘ Torpedo- 
catchers,”’ and are in the Admiralty list catled “ gun-boats,” are for 
practical purposes almost as little fitted for sea work as the smaller 
torpedo-boats. This is the more serious because they appear to have 
been expressly designed to supply the place of the torpedo-boats for 
ocean work. Even if their machinery were strong enough to bear 
the strain needed to enable them to fulfil this ach, they are such 
miserable sea-boats that the lives of the men on board become unen- 
durable in the most moderate weather. They, in fact, make bad 
weather for themselves, and lose their speed on the smallest pretence 
of wind or sea. The arrangements for coaling the blockading fleets 
at their two stations of Lamlash and Milford Haven appear to have 
been bad, but this did not affect the operations further than that it 
perhaps delayed the date of the declaration of war. The dense fog 
which covered the English and Irish Channels almost throughout 
this preliminary week was of such a kind, that the marvel to any 
one who saw it was that the maneuvring of such a number of 
monsters together was possible at all, certainly not that one not 
very serious ‘eeetlent should have occurred to the Northumberland. 

The period between July 23rd and August 2nd presented several 
points of interest. In the first place, as mere spectacles it would 
scarcely have been possible to imagine anything finer than those of 
the two or three days of beautiful sunshine on which the fleets 
issued out from their harbours and manceuvred against the blockading 
squadrons. Sir George Tryon’s fleet had to pass out from behind 
the island which gives the shelter to and forms the harbour of 
Bearhaven, being named “ Bear” Island on all the charts, though 
the Admiralty in their instructions, and most of the correspon- 
dents have taken to spelling the names “ Bere”-haven and “ Bere ” 
Island. 

The western exit from behind the island is narrow, and leads 
directly out into the open sea. The eastern exit is of considerable 
width, and leads out into Bantry Bay some three miles or more from 
the mouth. For the most part the blockading squadron lay during 
day time just beyond the horizon outside the bay, having only a few 
ships watching close in shore, but as the entry of Sir George Tryon’s 
fleet into the open part of Bantry Bay could be immediately 
signalled to them, the blockading fleet was by day-time always able 
to close up and to approach almost within firmg range by the time 
the blockaded fleet was able to show beyond ye headlands which 
mark the end of the bay. The mountains on either hand, though 
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} not very lofty, are rugged and picturesque in outline, and the lights 
' and shadows over them made a lovely background for the 
' mancuvring fleets. Awkward and ungainly as is the appearance of 
our modern monsters when seen close at hand, as compared with the 
grace and beauty of the old sailing ships, the effect at a distance of 
a whole fleet moving with the precision and certainty of our modern 
power has a beauty and an effect of its own, which under such 
favourable conditions as were here sometimes presented makes up a 
sight not to be missed and to be compared with nothing but itself. 
The marvel was that only one yacht, the Sunbeam, put in an 
appearance throughout the manceuvres. 

Among the most satisfactory results of the manceuvres, unques- 
tionably was the demonstration afforded by them of the highly 
effective condition of the personne’ of our coast-guard service. 
The intelligence and the zeal with which they threw themselves 
into the work of reporting instantly every movement that passed 
within view of their stations was most noteworthy and most 
valuable. Much is, no doubt, required in the way of connecting 
their stations by telegraph and in some other respects, but as 
Sir George Tryon is himself the officer in charge of the Reserves, 
there is very little doubt that proper attention will be directed to 
these points. It may be as well to say whilst referring to this 
subject, that a statement made by the Times correspondent on the 
Northumberland that Sir George Tryon took advantage of his 
position as officer in charge of the Naval Reserves to obtain informa- 
tion from the coast-guards along the English coast, and thereby 
falsified the fair conditions of the manceuvres, is entirely un- 
founded. Sir George Tryon not only did not receive one such 
report, but he omitted to do what would certainly be done by any 
enemy under the present condition of telegraphs throughout the 
world in a war with England. He had not arranged to receive 
telegraphic communications from London as soon as news of the 
movements of the British fleet became public there. 

Nevertheless the advantage to a blockaded fleet cf the informa- 
tion supplied by a well-arranged system of signals from an efficient 
coast-guard very soon became apparent. The blockading fleet was 
obliged, whenever the weather was in the least rough, to send their 
torpedo-boats into the shelter of the shore. Their whereabouts was 
immediately reported by the coast-guard. On one occasion during 
the early days Sir George Tryon took advantage of this to arrange 
an ingenious method of surprise for a couple of torpedo-boats, which 
were thus lying in shore. Knowing exactly where they were, he sent 
some “ picket-boats,” as they are called, to catch them as they lay 
with their fires low and not ready for steaming off. As the “ picket- 
boats ” are specially designed for dealing with torpedo-boats, have 
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stronger crews than the torpedo-boats, and are armed with Norden- 
felt guns as well as small arms, it is at least probable that they might 
even themselves have captured the torpedo-boats. At all events the 
effect was to start these two torpedo-boats off to sea as fast as they 
could get up steam. As this was exactly what had been foreseen, 
four torpedo-boats of Sir George’s fleet had been arranged to awuait 
them, and the two of the blockader’s ran straight to the position 
where the four were lying. According to the rules laid down for 
the maneeuvres four torpedo-boats were to be able to capture two if 
these came within a certain distance of them. It became therefore a 
matter of conflicting evidence as to whether the conditions laid down 
had, or had not, been fulfilled. What is certain is that the plot, as 
it had been designed by Sir George Tryon, was carried out to the 
letter. The rest was a question for the umpires. Unfortunately 
the system of umpiring left much to be desired. One admiral um- 
pire lived on board each flag-ship. Admiral Sir Robert Molyneux, 
K.C.B., on board Sir George Tryon’s ship; Rear-Admiral Alex- 
ander Buller, C.B., on board Admiral Baird’s flagship, the Nor- 
thumberland. Rear-Admiral Philip Colomb was with Admiral Fitz- 
Roy’s fleet, and Rear-Admiral Nathaniel Bowden-Smith was with 
Admiral Rowley’s. 

Strange to say, the system of leaving two to decide without 
a third arbiter worked as it seems fairly well at Lough Swilly. 
Admirals Colomb and Bowden-Smith met from time to time and 
arrived at definite decisions in accordance with the rules. At Bantry 


the situation was simply comic. When the two umpires met, each 
of them, primed with the evidence from the fleet with which they were 
sailing, were perfectly convinced that in each case that arose the 


evidence was all on the side from which they came. The con- 
sequence was that when they met only one case was decided defi- 
nitely throughout the whole time. The way in which that decision 
was arrived at is too funny as an illustration of the system not to be 
mentioned. Sir Robert Molyneux was aware that the blockading 
fleet claimed that on a particular night they had fired upon and sunk 
two torpedo-boats of Sir George Tryon’s fleet. Ilc was also aware 
that on that night none of the torpedo-boats of Sir George Tryon’s 
fleet were outside the harbour of Bearhaven. The inference was 
obvious that on the night in question the blockading fleet had sunk 
two of their own torpedo-boats. He therefore, when Admiral 
Buller produced evidence to show that certain of the ships of the 
blockading squadren had fired for the requisite time upon two 
torpedo-boats, cordially agreed as to the completeness of the evidence, 
and said he had nothing to produce against it. Accordingly, both 
umpires signed a decision that the two torpedo-boats fired upon by 
the blockading fleet had been sunk, and, according to the very 
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curious rule for such cases made and provided in the regulations for 
the manceuvres, must be given up to the opposite side. When, how- 
ever, this had been done, he announced the fact that as none of the 
boats of the blockaded squadron had been outside that night the 
boats must belong to the blockading squadron, and ought therefore 
to be given up by them. No result, however, followed, and the 
boats were never given up. It is difficult therefore to say with any 
authority what was the result of any of these minor operations 
during the early days at Bantry, because there was no one to pro- 
nounce an authoritative decision between claims which were to the 
last eagerly made by each side to be right in every instance. 
Enough, however, remained to show that whilst in harbour and pro- 
tected by the “‘ booms,” which they had laid down at either entrance 
to the harbour, the blockaded squadron was perfectly safe from 
torpedo-boats, while the blockading squadron, not being able to keep 
their protecting nets down, and exposed to attack from any quarter, 
were at least liable to constant danger from the torpedo-boats. 
On the one hand the blockading squadron were convinced that 
they had sunk a torpedo boat which attempted to torpedo the 
Active; on the other, the assistant umpire, a captain who was 
at the time on board No. 73, the torpedo-boat in question, does 
not dispute the fact that the Active was firing at something during 
the time named, but denies that it was at torpedo-boat 73, 
which, he says, was distinctly missed by the electric light. 
Now no firing can be considered to be of any value except when 
the electric light is actually on the boat. There is no dispute as 
to the fact that the Active was actually struck by the torpedo, nor 
does there seem to be much as to the fact that the Active would 
have been torpedoed before the boat was even casually seen had not 
the electric apparatus missed fire in the first instance and necessitated 
a second shot after it had been put right. At Lough Swilly two 
of the blockading fleet were successfully torpedoed—one was not 
given up because of a technical point in the rules, one was actually 
surrendered. The blockading fleet at Bearhaven claimed to have 
torpedoed the Hercules on the night of August 3rd, when, as will be 
presently seen, she made a demonstration outside the harbour. The 
evidence of those on board is quite distinct that, though the torpedo 
passed very near, it altogether missed the ship. On the whole 
therefore, without attempting to decide points which the umpires 
did not decide, it may be safely inferred that the invention of 
torpedoes has added greatly to the difficulty of blockade and has 
scarcely added to the dangers of a blockaded fleet. That fact is 
largely also due to the circumstance that the torpedo-boats in the 
harbour do not distress their crews, which can, by resting all day, 
prepare for work at night; while the torpedo-boats in blue water 
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give their crews no rest by day or night, while if they are brought 
in shore they are in constant danger of being surprised. So far as 
these manceuvres are concerned, it appears to be clear that under any 
arrangements at present devised ships cannot coal at sea unless in 
the most exceptionally still weather. In practice, throughout the 
blockade at Bearhaven, Admiral Baird’s fleet aiways took advantage 
of Dunmanus Bay, the next bay to Bantry along the coast, in order 
to carry out their coaling. It is of course a nice question whether 
this resource would be open to a fleet attempting the blockade of 
any French port. The liability of the colliers to capture was illus- 
trated even in these manceuvres. Had it been a case of actual war, 
Admiral Baird’s collier would have been burned or sunk. As it was, 
it was recaptured at a time when, according to the very clumsily 
drawn rules, it ought to have been beyond the reach of seizure, being 
as it was supposed destroyed. 

To pass to matters more interesting than these details. Fortu- 
nately about the more serious questions the evidence does not admit 
of dispute. On the night of August the 2nd the Calypso escaped 
unobserved through the blockading fleet at Lough Swilly. On the 
following night at Bearhaven occurred what proved to be the deci- 
sive event of the mimic campaign. The restriction of forbidding the 
fleet to escape had only been withdrawn on August 2nd. In the course 
of August 3rd the fleet was made ready to assist the three swiftest 
ships in the squadron to run the blockade at night. The Warspite, 
Tris, and Severn, which had been hitherto left in their normal condi- 
tion, had for this purpose been now carefully blackened all over, not 
so much for the mere purpose of disguise as because the electric light 
at night fails to disclose a black object nearly so easily as one of any 
other colour. All these three had been fully coaled, and the remainder 
of the fleet had been coaled as far as the slender coal supply left in 
harbour permitted. The nets of the ships, which had been hithertodown 
as a protection against torpedoes, were all taken up. Everything there- 
fore indicated to even an inexperienced eye that the ships were making 
ready for sea. It may be a question whether it is quite right that news- 
paper correspondents who are allowed to attend these manceuvres for 
a special purpose should play the spy for the side to which they are 
attached. The fleet spied upon has not in its hands the remedies for 
such a course that would be available in case of war. In any case 
the correspondent of the Daily Telegraph with Admiral Baird’s fleet 
had privately landed and had observed all these preparations. The 
fleet outside were therefore not unaware that some attempt would be 
made that night. Their vigilance was, however, overcome by the 
steps which were taken to deceive them. About ten o’clock the 
fleet, which had been all gathered towards the eastern end of the 
harbour, moved slowly and cautiously off in two columns, one 
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leading towards the narrow western, the other towards the wide 
eastern entrance which leads into Bantry Bay. Hitherto this 
entrance had been the only one employed by the blockaded fleet 
during all the manceuvres, and except that on the previous day the 
Sunbeam had passed out by the western entrance this conduct might 
have led the blockaders to infer that the western entrance had been 
so completely closed that it was not convenient to use it. In any 
case their attention appears to have been chiefly directed towards the 
eastern entrance hitherto employed. The passage down the western 
channel was preceded by the torpedo-boats, which as soon as they 
reached the mouth divided and spread west and east to protect the 
outgoing ships from any attacks by the hostile torpedo-boats and 
generally to give warning of any threatened danger. Immediately 
behind them came the blackened Warspite, Severn, and Iris, which 
all as soon as they fairly opened the mouth of the entrance went at 
full speed, turning at first close along the western shore. There was 
nothing to indicate their passage, rapidly as they were moving, 
except that the Jris under the press of steam did not behave as well 
as her consorts, and sent out volumes of smoke and flame from her 
funnels. Subsequently, however, the Jris proved to be in all respects 
one of the best cruisers we have, if not the only one that did not 
show signs of defective workmanship. 

The night was a peculiar one. Without being of that pitchy 
darkness that sometimes makes blackness almost felt by the eye, it 
was intensely gloomy, with a soft white haze, which seemed, when 
the electric light was thrown on it, to break the ray and make it 
impossible for the eye to follow it with any effect. Many of those 
who saw it thought, though I believe Sir George Tryon himself did 
not, that on the whole it was exceptionally favourable for the intended 
purpose. ‘The three escaping ships had of course shown no lights. 
The Volage and Cossack, which immediately followed them, had 
for their mission to attract attention to themselves, and thereby to 
distract attention from the invisible bodies which preceded them. 
Each therefore of these two latter cruisers began as soon as they had 
passed outside to flash their electric lights about in all directions, to 
fire round after round from all their big guns, and to keep up con- 
tinual discharges of musketry. Deafening as is the noise of even 
blank ammunition from the big guns of a ship to those actually on 
board her, not a sound could be heard from the guns of even the 
nearest ship, and all that could be seen when guns or musketry were 
fired, was just a slight temporary flash or illumination, barely 
making the object visible. At the same time, rockets were sent up 
from both the ships and the torpedo-boats, so that though the enemy’s 
torpedo-boats zealously endeavoured to give warning to their own 
fleet of an exit being attempted from the western entrance, their 
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signals were completely confused by the simultaneous rockets of the 
Achill fleet. A little later than the Volage and the Cossack had 
made their appearance outside the western entrance, the main body 
of the fleet passed outside the points of Bantry Bay, and repeated on 
that side the same game of false rockets and engagements with an 
imaginary enemy that the Volage and Cossack had played at the 
western entrance. Meantime the three escaping cruisers, finding that 
one of the enemy’s ships was throwing a search light along the shore, 
turned sharply southwards, and without being perceived at all by 
any but the torpedo-boats, whose signals were useless, successfully 
effected their escape, though several torpedoes were fired at the 
Severn and Jris, and they believed themselves to be pursued when they 
were not, except by the torpedo-boats. Few things were more 
curious that night than to notice the attempts of the blockaders 
to throw the search-lights upon even one of the ships that had been 
firing with all arms. The light would reach and strike the ship 
but pass on without a pause, showing clearly that the eye had 
detected nothing. It is not surprising therefore that the following 
morning, when at 2.30 a.m., Lieutenant Jackson, the Commodore of 
the “ British” torpedo-boats, reported that several ships had escaped, 
though he appears not to have known what they were, his evidence 
should have been disputed by the squadron which, under Commodore 
Markham, was specially charged with the duty of closely watching 
the blockade. The Rattlesnake was accordingly sent up Bantry Bay 
at 5 a.m. to ascertain if she could as usual see the ships at anchor. As 
this, however, had been fully expected, the remainder of Sir George 
Tryon’s fleet had taken up a position well in rear of the island from 
which they could not be observed. As the Rattlesnake was therefore 
able to see nothing but the Rupert, which acted as guard of the 
eastern boom, and promptly fired upon her, she returned no wiser 
than she came, and rather tended to confirm the impression that 
some of the largest ironclads had succeeded in making their way 
out. Admiral Baird was now in an anxious position. If two or 
three battle-ships had succeeded in escaping, they, since they had 
now nearly seven hours’ start, might so add to the force of Admiral 
FitzRoy at Lough Swilly, that by a combined attack easily concerted 
with him by Sir George Tryon, because the two were by land in 
telegraphic communication, Admiral Rowley’s fleet might be crushed, 
or even, according to the conditions of the manceuvres, captured. 

He therefore saw no alternative but to raise the blockade of Bear- 
haven, and as this must release the whole of Sir George Tryon’s 
fleet, it became necessary at the same time, to avoid the risk of 
Admiral Rowley’s being crushed, to order him to raise the blockade 
of Lough Swilly. The Mersey was therefore dispatched to convey 
this order. Admiral Rowley appears to have already come to the 
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conclusion that having now lost the Jnconstant, by a decision of the 





































, umpires at Lough Swilly, she having been undoubtedly torpedoed, 
, and suffering as he was from the difficulties entailed upon him by 
. the torpedoes in carrying on the blockade, it was indispensable for 
. him to raise it. 

. This may account for the fact that when, on the following night, 
, that of August 4th, the Zodney, acting under telegraphic orders 


from Sir George Tryon, attempted to break the blockade at Lough 
Swilly, she, the Amphion and the Spider together, ran through 
Admiral Rowley’s squadron without the slightest interference or 
being observed by any one. 

The case admirably illustrates the advantage which the telegraph 
confers upon the admirals in two blockaded ports over the blockading 
fleets, which cannot communicate with one another except by cruisers. 
It is well to remember that this is an element in naval strategy that 
has not as yet been practically applied in war, but that Admiral 
Tryon has shown how it will certainly be applied in future. Before 
the departure of his three cruisers he had appointed them a rendez- 
vous at a point twenty miles north of St. Kilda, an island of the 
Hebrides in 57° 49’ 20” N. lat. and 502 English miles west of 
Schillay Island. There, on Monday, August 6th, by 5 minutes to 
2 a.M., all the four ships had joined. The story is most admirably 
told by a correspondent of the Daily Chronicle in the issue of that 
paper of August 15th. He was on board the Rodney at the time, 
and gives a most interesting description both of the night rendezvous 
and the subsequent voyage. By Tuesday, August 7th, at 4 a.M., 
they had reached and attacked Aberdeen, and the same day steamed 
together up the Frith of Forth upon Leith, Edinburgh, and the 
Forth Bridge. In the next two days they had dealt with Inch- 

garvie, the Tyne, Shields, Newcastle, Sunderland, Hartlepool, Scar- 
| borough, Grimsby, “destroyed” endless shipping; and on Thursday, 
August 9th, at 4 a.m., they again met in longitude 0° well to the 
east of the Forth. Having made their outward voyage by the 
Pentland Firth, they returned towards Lough Swilly by the strait 
between the Orkneys and the Shetlands. 

Meantime, the Mersey, dispatched by Admiral Baird on Saturday, 
August 4th, at 3.50 a.m., succeeded in reaching Admiral Rowley by 
Sunday morning, August 5th, with the order to raise the blockade. 
At that time Admiral Rowley appears not to have been aware that 
Admiral FitzRoy had escaped from him in the Lodney on the pre- 
vious night, and so well was the secret kept that when the flag was 
transferred to the Black Prince it was supposed, even in his own 
fleet, that Admiral FitzRoy had shifted his flag and not that he had 
transferred the command because of his departure. Still fearing lest 
he might have been anticipated at Lough Swilly by the supposed 
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powerful ironclads that had escaped, Admiral Buird had, at 5.30 a.m., 
on Saturday, August 4th, when he himself broke up the blockade at 
Bantry, dispatched the swiftest battle-ships he had, the Collingwood, 
Benbow, and Rover, to reinforce Admiral Rowley, and had followed 
them with the remainder of the fleet. As soon as the whole fleet 
had completed their junction off the Mull of Galloway he steamed 
south, fearing lest Sir George Tryon might have anticipated him in 
the Channel. By Monday morning, August 6th, the combined fleet 
was off Holyhead. There Admiral Rowley for the time parted 
company, steering north-east to coal at Liverpool ; Admiral Baird 
continued towards the Channel in a thick fog. Still believing that 
Sir George Tryon was ahead of him in the Channel, moving for the 
Thames, he apparently, late on Tuesday, August 7th, heard that four 
ships unknown, but one of them flying an admiral’s flag, had on 
Monday, August 6th, been seen off Wick steaming south. Admiral 
FitzRoy, with his four ships, had in fact passed Wick at 7 A.M. on 
Monday morning, August 6th. As, however, the names of the ships 
were not known, these were supposed to be the ironclads of Admiral 
FitzRoy’s fleet, the cruisers having been dispatched elsewhere. 
There was therefore the more danger lest Admiral FitzRoy might 
be about to attack the Thames, and steadily for the remainder of the 
week Admiral Baird with his fleet, followed soon afterwards by 
Admiral Rowley’s round the Lizard, moved eastwards down the 
Channel. 

Meantime, Sir George Tryon had necessarily waited till he was 
assured of the safe escape of the four ships with Admiral FitzRoy 
on the night of Friday, August 4th. Having now only three avail- 
able ironclads, the Hercules, the Ajax, and the Hero,it would not 
have been safe for him to venture out until he was assured of being 
able to raise the blockade at Lough Swilly. 

With a short supply of coal obliging him to steam slowly, it would 
have been madness for him, with these three ironclads alone, to have 
carried out the programme designed for him by that brilliant Zimes 
correspondent on board the Northumberland, who has shown us how 
well he could destroy an English fleet if he could but get command 
of it. Had Sir George, as soon as the blockade was raised, steamed 
straight for the Thames, he would infallibly have been caught either 
in the Thames itself by the faster ships of Admiral Baird’s fleet, able 
to coal at their pleasure, or at best he could only for a time have 
escaped by flying northwards, and would have had no chance of 
escaping back to Lough Swilly from the very superior fleets engaged 
against him. The programme which he had arranged was there- 
fore successfully carried out. From the moment that on Wednesday 
morning, August 8th, the attacks of Admiral FitzRoy’s fleet had 
been carried as far south as Grimsby, that fleet disappeared from 
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view, and though it was in fact returning quietly to Lough Swilly, 
far round the north of the Orkneys, whence no report of its move- 
ments was likely to reach England, the fear that it inspired was all 
the greater from the fact that its whereabouts was completely 
unknown. As late therefore as Saturday, August 11th, the southern 
ports and those at the mouth of the Thames were rejoicing in the 
protection afforded them by Admiral Baird’s fleet from a purely 
imaginary danger. 

Whilst therefore Admiral FitzRoy’s fleet was thus acting as an 
admirable decoy duck for the entire British fleet, Sir George Tryon, 
having given time for his decoy to act, issued from Bantry on Sunday 
night, August 6th, and steaming with the slowness enforced on him 
by the necessity of economizing coal, joined the remainder of Admiral 
FitzRoy’s fleet in Lough Swilly, and necessarily leaving the Ltwpert 
as a guard-ship at Bearhaven and the Black Prince at Lough Swilly, 
appeared with his combined fleet before Liverpool on Thursday, 
August 9th, at a time when the whole British fleet was well committed 
to the passage eastwards down the Channel. He remained in 
undisturbed possession for Thursday and Friday, August 10th and 
11th, capturing the Belleis/e, which had been left to guard Liverpool, 
and adding her to his own fleet. Having on his return also 
attacked Holyhead, he was obliged to return to Lough Swilly to 
coal, and arrived shortly before Admiral FitzRoy returned from his 
cruise down the east coast of Scotland. It only remains to record 
that meantime the Volage, which had been left behind in Bantry, the 
Calypso, which had first of all escaped from Lough Swilly, the 
Amphion, which had run down south as far as Ushant, the Sandfly, 
which had taken up its quarters in Queenstown, the Spider, which 
was working backwards and forwards from Lough Swilly, the 
Inconstant, which had been captured by the Achill fleet and was 
therefore employed by them, and, finally, the Cossack, had, un- 
checked and unhampered, been preying upon English commerce and 
attacking English towns from Falmouth and Penzance up to Oban 
and Greenock. All the west was thus as completely at the mercy of 
these cruisers as the east had been at those of Admiral FitzRoy. 
The cruisers of the British fleet were too much occupied in watching 
for an enemy who never proposed to come where they expected him, 
to be able to protect English soil or commerce where they did not 
expect him. The one success of the British fleet, the attack of one 
of their cruisers upon Belfast, tells only the same story, the difficulty 
of warding off such attacks, and the ease with which they can be 
delivered. 

The last week of the mancuvres, though it has unfortunately 
been only reported on in the Daily Chronicle and Daily News, is even 
more startling in its character. Admiral FitzRoy, with the same 
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four ships as before, was boldly launched against the south coast of 
England, and though the entire English fleet was supposed to be 
watching it and the mouth of the Thames, the Rodney, Warspite, 
Iris, and Severn were able, with impunity, to attack Plymouth, 
Exmouth, Bridport, and Weymouth, neither Plymouth nor Wey- 
mouth being actually bombarded, only because, it being Sunday, they 
were unwilling to disturb those towns during church-time. Mean- 
time Penzance and Falmouth were, on Saturday, August 18th, 
attacked by the Calupso, and as the Daily News correspondent puts 
it, “The Irish fleet might, with absolute impunity, have landed 
troops on Sunday, August 18th, in Torbay, and at a dozen other 
places on the unprotected south coast.”’ 

Certainly if international law will save us from this danger it will 
do us in particular a great service. 

Poor England— 


THE NAVAL MANCUVRES. 


‘Smiles at Hell, but like Her Grace 
Sighs, Ah, how charming if there’s no such place !”’ 


On one fact, at all events, let us make up our mind. No eyes 
could have so penetrated through the confusion on the night of 
August 3rd as to have, except by the merest luck, stopped the escape 
of the Warspite, the Iris, and the Severn. Everything that followed 
after that was one logical sequence inevitably entailed by it. I do 
not say that a more brilliant admiral than he who commanded the 
British fleet might not conceivably have minimized some of the 
dangers. But from the moment that he knew that some ships 
had escaped and did not know what they were, it is difficult to see 
how he could have maintained either blockade, or how he could have 
avoided moving to protect London from proximate danger of attack. 
Certainly the Achill fleet was “too successful,” not in the sense in 
which those say who would imply that it was a designed and artifi- 
cially prepared success. In every respect in which the action of 
authority could do so it minimized that success: first, by fixing the 
time at which the blockaded fleets were to begin to attempt their 
escape ; secondly, by depriving them of those ample supplies of coal 
which would certainly be at the service of every foreign blockaded 
fleet ; thirdly, by a system of umpiring which prevented the earlier 
results from being authoritatively declared, and thereby giving cur- 
rency as fact to every yarn that any middy liked to devise in behalf 
of his own fleet. Nevertheless, the broad results are open, palpable. 

They are these. The English fleet is completely unable, with 
its present strength, to save our shores and commerce from even one 
foreign fleet. The man who from this time forward in the House 
of Commons or on any platform endeavours to lull us into security 
by telling us that our navy is supreme because it has a superiority, 
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ship for ship and gun for gun, over the French, is simply an unscru- 
pulous scoundrel. There is no use in mincing the matter. It is the 
safety of our homes and the food of our population that is at stake. 
Our navy may be strong enough and our sailors brave enough to 
gain some great victory which will add to our already ample naval 
laurels, if only they can catch their enemies. That will please the 
boys and serve for declamation and bonfire celebration. It will 
not save our homes. If only the “ British” fleet during the late 
manceuvres could in the open sea have engaged the “ Achill” fleet 
it would have captured the whole of it, according to the terms laid 
down. More than that it could not have done in war. 

What it could not do in these mancuvres it could not have done 
inwar. Its mighty armament could not have been made to serve 
against ships which it could not see. Now note the facts. On 
August 2nd for the first time the blockaded fleets were allowed by 
the Admiralty to break the blockade. That night the Calypso alone 
made the attempt. It passed through the blockade at Lough Swilly 
without its passage being even known to the blockading fleet. Next 
night, August 3rd, from Bearhaven, three ships, and three ships only, 
attempted to run the blockade. The Warspite, the Iris, and the 
Severn escaped without any difficuly, and, though seen by some of 
the hostile torpedo-boats, were missed by them, as they would have 
been in war. Next night, August 4th, the Ltodney, Amphion, and 
Spider escaped from Lough Swilly unseen by any ship but the 
Mercury, which was unable to communicate with any other ship of 
the blockading squadron until she had altogether lost touch of 
them, and knew not in what direction they had gone. These are 
not doubtful facts. They are officially reported by Admiral Baird, 
the commander of the blockading squadron, himself. There is not 
one man who was present at the manceuvres, as newspaper corre- 
spondent, or naval officer, or amateur onlooker, who does not agree 
in the statement that the blockades could not have been maintained 
permanently and securely unless the blockading fleets had been 
double of the strength that they were. From August 4th onwards 
not one of the hostile cruisers or battle-ships could, during all the 
time of the maneuvres, be caught by any of the “ British”’ fleet. 
The whole commerce of England and, with the exception of the 
mouth of the Thames, all the shores of England were at the merey 
of the Achill fleet as they would in war have been for any purpose 
whatever at the mercy of an enemy’s fleet. It is sheer and mere 
self-deception to suppose it otherwise. 

We can, no doubt, if we will, trust our future safety to the safe- 
guardianship of Mr. T. E. Holland. We can follow his advice, and 
when we know that long since the protocols of 1874, on which he 
relies, Russia has distinctly fitted out a fleet for the purpose of doing 
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in grim earnest what has here been laid before us in plain show, 
when we know that France has built cruisers and torpedo-boats under 
the express fiat of that Admiral Aube who has told us for what he 
designed them, we can, I say, ery with Mr. Holland, “ What a very 
naughty man that Admiral Aube is! For goodness’ sake do not let 
us think about him. Let us forbid these naughty plays at what 
would be so unpleasant in reality; then perhaps no one will think 
of doing them to us in earnest.”” We can, that is, imitate the ostrich, 
and think that if we only put our heads deep enough into the sand 
no one will see us. But the time will assuredly come when the 
nation, actually suffering from the blows from which these mealy- 
mouthed gentlemen will not save her, will ask in unpleasant tones, 
“Whom shall we hang?” It will be a poor consolation for ruined 
towns and a lost commerce to find a victim. But do Mr. Holland 
and Mr. Campbell-Bannerman wish to give us even that consolation ? 
Will they really now answer for it with their necks? When 
that hour comes will they honestly own that it was by their advice 
that we neglected to put our navy in such a condition that it could 
give us security? Neither of them dreams of it. Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman will be a smiling member of some future Cabinet that 
hangs some future Admiral Byng, becatse they have refused him 
the ships that would have made the empire safe. Mr. Hammond 
will write some ingenious pamphlet to prove that it was after all the 
fault of those wicked sailors. There is not a man who reads their 
letters or hears their speeches that does not know that this would be 
their action in such a case. And are these the men to be trusted to 
decide what is right and safe for a great nation ? 

Certainly, if ever nation was marvellously happy in having warn- 
ing after warning given toher, that nation is England. It is true as 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman says that words have failed adequately to 
rouse her. If she now rejects the lessons that she loves, those of 
hard facts and demonstrated truths, who shall save her ? 

The one simple lesson of the manceuvres is that our navy is not even 
approximately strong enough for the work it has todo. There are 
all sorts of other lessons as to defects in material and other matters 
that need close looking into by experts. That is the one lesson for 
the taxpayer and the father of an English family. Our navy is not 
strong enough. It must at all cost be made so. 








SHAKESPEARE’S WISDOM OF LIFE. 


WueEn, a few years after his death, a monument to Shakespeare was 
erected in the parish church of Stratford, below the bust were 
engraven two lines of Latin elegiac verse in celebration of the dead. 
“Tt is certain,” says Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps, “‘that they must have 
been inscribed with the full sanction of his eldest daughter, who, 
according to tradition, was at the sole expense of the monument.” 
What kind of eulogy did Shakespeare’s kinsfolk think most appro- 
priate? How did they hope that he might be remembered by his 
fellow-townsmen? Asa poet? Yes, but not in the first or second 
place as a poet. “Arte Maronem,” says the inscription, not over 
happily—“ in art a Virgil.” But before it comes to Virgil it has 
given Shakespeare another kind of praise: “ Ivdicio Pylium, Genio 
Socratem”’—in judgment a Nestor, in genius a Socrates. He is 
first made equal to the wise ruler of men, to whom the leader of the 
Trojan expedition was wont to apply for advice in any difficulty, and 
who had presided over three generations, so that his counsel and 


authority had come to be thought like those of the immortal gods— 


+B 


“in judgment a Nestor;” and next he is compared to the wisest 
questioning spirit among the Greeks, Socrates, concerning whom his 
disciple Plato has these words : “‘ I never could have thought that I 
should have met with a man like him in wisdom and endurance.” 
Does it not look as if the neighbours at Stratford, among whom 
Shakespeare had walked, and with whom he had talked and acted, 
men in whose sight this monument was to stand, had recognized in 
the author of King Lear and The Tempest a man of pre-eminent good 
sense and sound judgment, before all else a wise man? Glancing 
up from the monumental tablet we are confirmed in our impression 
by other evidence; for the bust exhibits one of those capacious 
heads, at once broad and lofty, which we sometimes see on living 
shoulders, and always associate with wisdom and geniality and vast 
but quiet power: heads within which everything has room to fit 
without jostling; heads in which so much is contained that one 
thing balances another, and no single idea or tendency can ever grow 
eager, exorbitant, or shrill, 

For us such a man must needs be a teacher of the conduct of life, 
although we know for our comfort that he never aims at teaching us 
anything. It is we lesser men who, having caught a fragment or 
two of truth from the mighty sum of things, forthwith grow pas- 
sionate to impress our little doctrine upon our fellows. But the 
greatest men see the wide vision of life, and as they gaze upon that 
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vision it calms them and satisfies them, and they care not to teach or 
to preach, but only to say what they have seen. 

Yet it is true, as Wordsworth declared, that every great poet is a 
teacher, and he who draws most largely from life and nature is the 
greatest of such teachers. Every eminent poet is a master in the 
formation of character ; he trains his pupil in methods of looking at 
things; and perhaps there is no better mode of estimating a great 
writer’s sanity and strength and breadth of mind than to observe 
what manner of man he helps to form. We might endeavour to 
guess at Shakespeare’s wisdom of life from little sentences on this 
topic and that drawn together from his writings; but with a dra- 
matic writer such an attempt is difficult and is hardly right. It is 
more profitable to put the question, What kind of pupil is formed 
by the master? For the answer to this question will include the 
effects not merely of the contents of his teaching, but also the effects, 
which are perhaps more important, of his methods. We know the 
type of character which the influence of Dante tends to form: high- 
strung, intense, with eye of piercing spiritual vision; severe, yet 
with springs of exquisite tenderness welling from the rock ; one who 
has the girdle always knotted about his loins and his lamp ever burn- 
ing. We know the type of man formed by companionship with 
Milton’s spirit : strong with an enthusiasm of obedience to the great 
Taskmaster ; now mounting heavenwards on the wings of aspiration, 
now standing on earth an armed champion of God’s cause against all 
powers of the world, the flesh, and the devil. In our own day the 
deification of Shelley is complete ; but Shelley’s influence in forming 
character, as far as it can be distinguished from a few leading ideas 
which are the common property of this century of revolution, has 
been indeterminate and subtle as that of music. Chameleon’s food 
is light and air; the molar teeth of a man indicate a more substan- 
tial diet ; we need even silicious particles to form the bones; and a 
youth who should feed solely on Shelley’s poetry (admirable though 
it be as a concomitant) would run some danger of exhibiting before 
long symptoms of mental or moral rickets. On the whole the 
Wordsworthian stands well in a comparison with the disciples of 
other masters. The visionary light of Wordsworth’s poetry is not 
in cloudland: it plays over cliff and scaur, and when the light fades, 
as it did with Wordsworth himself in the midway of his life, some- 
thing substantial and venerable remains—the venerable granite seen 
in the face of Wordsworth the dalesman, when Wordsworth the 
mystic was away. ‘There is good grit of character in the Words- 
worthian underlying his mood of contemplative enthusiasm. Yet, 
like his master, the Wordsworthian pure and simple abides over- 
much upon the hill-tops and in one green valley; his own circle of 
thoughts and feelings contents him too well. Isolated in the ideal, 
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he has some of the insular temper, its tenacity with narrowness, its 
majestic illiberality. 


‘* Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band,” 


the “ lords of human kind,” in Goldsmith’s poem, pass by. Perhaps 
like these sons of Britain in Zhe Traveller, the Wordsworthian clan 
is superior to all other tribes of modern men. A thoughtful band 
they assuredly are, and intent on high designs. Only, like the sons 
of Britain, they are often curiously environed by some non-con- 
ducting medium, and cannot help making their superiority felt by 
the natives of other climes— 


‘Gay sprightly lands of innocence and ease.” 


And, after all, the highest wisdom goes in for the adventure of 
life liberally, with a courageous gaiety, which at bottom is serious- 
ness. A time may well arrive when the Wordsworthian valley and 
mountain-height can no longer content our spirit; when we desire 
to range courageously abroad; when we must needs see the world 
beyond the hills; when that power of passionate contemplation 
within us, which turns all things to serene yet ardent ecstasy, is 
exhausted ; when we must throw ourselves more upon reality and 
action, and see many and strange faces of men and women, and feel 
the wave of the world. If that mood should come upon us, we can 
no longer calmly possess the joys and reap the harvests of our 
upland valley ; a strange discontent will poison all our blessedness, 
and it is wisest and best for us that we should shoulder our knap- 
sack, with one long look at the sundawn on the hills, and fare abroad 
over many a varied track, and explore strange lands and distant seas 
and streams.’ 

With Shakespeare we are abroad in the world and in the high- 
ways of life. Other poets serve us for a time, or serve a fragment of 
our nature, or serve a particular company of men; but he is good 
for all seasons and for all men; we can always sun ourselves in his 
ripening wisdom and in the glow of his generous temper. “Of the 
scope of Shakespeare,” writes Mr. Ruskin, ‘‘ I will say only, that 
the intellectual measure of every man since born, in the domains of 
creative thought, may be assigned to him, according to the degree 
in which he has been taught by Shakespeare.” ‘This is perhaps an 
extravagant flight, but one may assert with fullest conviction and in 
entire sobriety of truth, that of all influences proceeding from 
modern literature, that of Shakespeare is the sanest and the 
most powerful in the formation of character. It is such because it 
is favourable alike to breadth and depth and height. It does not 

(1) In this paragraph I have reclaimed as my own a few sentences which appeared 


in a review of Principal Shairp’s ‘‘ Lectures on Poetry,’’ contributed by me to the 
Pall Mall Gazette, January 2, 1882. 
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tend to make a man intense or profound but narrow ; nor does it tend 
to make him broad but shallow; and while it serves to make his 
grasp of the common realities of earth more firm and sure, it does 
not check those thoughts that climb to the highest heaven of human 
aspiration. 

Now, into what manner of man will Shakespeare help to fashion 
one who submits to his influence? In the first place he will lead 
his pupil away from all doctrinaire theories of life, from all thin 
abstractions of the intellect, from all luxurious solitudes of the 
imagination, and from all merely contemplative wisdom, and will 
direct him towards the world of human action and character and 
passion. He, if any writer, helps to make us real, and to bring us 
into fruitful relations with our fellows. His dramatic method, com- 
pelling us to shift our point of view from moment to moment, and 
yet keeping us steadfast in a research for moral truth, is opposed to 
that dogmatic temper in which many persons approach life, and 
trains us to apprehend with swiftness, ease, and accuracy the relative 
aspects of things, and the relative value of feelings which otherwise 
we might wholly deny or else accept as absolute and final. He sets 
forth human life as an affair of inexhaustible interest, and though 
he does not profess to unriddle its mystery, he communicates to us 
the courageous temper in which we can accept things not understood. 
He sends us forth to grapple with the world for its prizes of love and 
laughter and anguish and tears. It is not every eminent poet who 
does this. To Wordworth life seems of interest less for its own sake 
than because it furnishes material for that serene yetardent contempla- 
tion characteristic of his mind. To say of Wordsworth that he cared 
only for external nature is, indeed, wholly untrue ; he cared pro- 
foundiy for man, but nature and man alike are given to the reader 
only after they have been subjected to certain Wordsworthian pro- 
cesses of feeling. He does not so much place us in direct contact 
with actual life as impart to us his own peculiar manner of contem- 
plating both external nature and the heart of man. And if it be so 
with Wordsworth, still less does Shelley or Keats plunge us in 
reality or help to make each of us an experienced denizen of the city 
of men. The one fixes our gaze upon an ideal of beauty until we 
grow faint with desire, like Endymion in love with the moon ; and 
she visits us only in our dreams. The other thrills our nerves as 
with music, and leaves us in an exquisite excitement of expectation 
or regret; or else he pleads with us on behalf of certain abstract 
doctrines, and would fain transform each of us into a missionary of 
the ideas of the revolution. But Shakespeare interests us directly in 
men and women of all sorts and conditions; and in men and women 
especially through what is deepest in them, the play of their passions 
and the inmost virtue of their spirits. We acquire from him a 
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habit of studying our fellows each one at first hand for ourselves, and 
of thinking far less of their creeds and opinions than of their tem- 
peraments and the vital physics of their passions. We come to con- 
ceive of many of the problems of human life not as if they were 
logical puzzles, but rather as so many questions of moral chemistry. 
We have observed a thousand experiments, and can anticipate aright 
how this group of feelings or that will behave when this new 
reagent or that has been added to the retort or the crucible. And 
thus we advance to be adepts in the art of living. 

We might name Shakespeare, in the phraseology of modern 
criticism, a realist, but unhappily this ill-treated word “realism ” 
suggests at the present moment a school of writers whose effort 
seems to be to give us assurance that the real means the brutal and 
the base. Such certainly was not Shakespeare’s belief. He studied 
the realities of human life and character not in the Parisian gutter, 
under the filthy lamplight, amid reeking slums, in the poisonous 
tavern, and the house of shame—though these Shakespeare’s imagina- 
tion could visit, as in Measure for Measure, with a purpose ; not 
there, but through many centuries, in many lands, and in his own 
great heart: among Venetian palaces, in the moonlit garden of 
Belmont, in the banquet-hall and among the tombs of Verona, in 
the capitol of Rome, on the Athenian seashore, in the Egyptian 
monument, upon the platform of Elsinore, on the wild heath near 
Forres, by Thames’ side and in the Windsor streets, among the 
watchfires of Agincourt, with Autolycus at the rural *junketing, 
and in the enchanted island of Prospero. And having studied life 
in all its variety, and searched it through all its secret windings 
and cavernous abysses, having studied it as no other man has ever 
done, Shakespeare brings back his report of human nature—a report 
which, indeed, has dark things to declare, yet one which, on the 
whole, encourages us to think nobly of God’s creatures, man and 
woman. If there is an iron-hearted Goneril, there is also a Cordelia 
in the world. If Iago eats the dust and stings, and Macbeth 
plunges both hands deep in blood, Queen Katherine stands before 
her judges with the dignity of a blameless spirit, and Perdita runs 
along the greensward in her girlish innocence and joy, or plucks her 
cottage garden blossoms—herself an inland flower—for the shep- 
herds’ festival. Such realism as this stands a whole hemisphere 
apart from the brutality prepense which now usurps the name. 

One cause of the difference is this: Shakespeare was a realist who 
was constantly tempted by his passions and his imagination to be- 
come an idealist, and who was saved from this only by his deter- 
mination to see things as they are, to take note of all facts and to 
inspect each fact on all its sides. The one fragment of autobio- 
graphy which we have from Shakespeare, his Sonnets, presents him 
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tous as yielding to an unwise and extravagant affection, and as 

blinded for a while by that affection to the defects of his friend’s 
character and the grievous errors of his conduct; and when defects 
and errors can no longer be denied, even then Shakespeare wavers 
between admitting the cruel facts and endeavouring to idealise them 
away. It is only after years of estrangement and suffering that he 
regains tranquillity, anda joy which, though rapturous with renewal 
of love, has yet something in it of maturity and sobriety, the evil 
in the past being now accepted with the good, all vain hopes and 
false imaginations being renounced, and the ruined love, if it can 
climb no longer to the clouds, being rebuilt on surer and stronger 
foundations. The Sonnets give us a record of the mistakes of an 
idealist in reference to friendship, and of the final correction of those 
mistakes, and we cannot doubt that when he wrote the Sonnets, 
Shakespeare looked into his own heart. 

In his plays he regards the idealist and his errors with a mingled 
gentleness and severity, such as he might feel towards his past self, 
whose weaknesses he could think of tenderly, inasmuch as they were 
now overmastered. The gentleness resembles that of Cervantes 
towards his Don Quixote. Innumerable are the errors of that gallant 
knight, and it needs but the common sense of a Sancho Panza to per- 
ceive them; but the very liability to such heroic delusions implies a 
generosity of soul which honest Sancho—humble realist with no risks 
from the ideal—can but imperfectly conceive. To run tilt against 
windmills in place of giants is, indeed, an unfortunate mistake ; but 
to lack spirit so far as to be incapable of charging at any evil thing is 
to be more deeply infected with error and delusion. Now, in two of 
his plays, Shakespeare has made studies of idealists: one, the Roman 
Brutus enamoured of virtue and exalting in his fancy alike friends 
and foes to his own level; the other, the Athenian Timon, driven 
wild by the sight and sense of vice, and writing for his epitaph the 
words, “ Here lie I Timon, who alive all living men did hate,” 
And alike to Brutus and Timon strictest justice is dealt by Shake- 
speare, while yet he is tender in dealing forth that justice. The 
idealism of the Stoic Brutus is, however, of a nobler kind than the 
lax optimism of the Athenian prodigal; therefore, he undergoes no 
cruel revulsion of feeling, and can exclaim in the moment of his 
self-sought death— 


**My heart doth joy that yet in all my life 
I found no man but he was true to me.” 


And yet the day is lost, and with it what he conceives to be the 
cause of liberty, and all through his incapacity from the first to 
perceive and grasp the facts of the world. Shakespeare is stern to 
Brutus as he tracks him from delusion to delusion; yet tender as 
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as — well as stern, and so he secures our assent to that funeral éloge of 
‘8 —} the dead conspirator, which is put into the mouth of Antony— 


‘“«This was the noblest Roman of them all.” 


rs 
m. In this sense, then, Shakespeare is a “ realist.” He is a master of 
e the facts of life, and among what we term facts must be reckoned 
il not merely those which bulk grossly before us, but also the most 
1 evanescent feelings and fantasies. ‘The shadows which fly over a 
d waving field of wheat are as truly faets of the landscape at a 
n particular moment as the breadth of cornland itself. It is by 
Tr quickening our sense of the finer and more evasive phenomena of 
a life that the poet can render us the most important service. In 
e proportion to our perception and acknowledgment of the realities of 
, the world will be our sanity and strength, if only our realism be of a 

large kind, recognising alike the coarse and fine, what is base and 
what is pure, radiant, heroic, sacred. But to perceive the more 
delicate facts of character and passion, and the play of social forces, 
, we need the eye of imagination trained to the discovery of truth. 
No one can submit to Shakespeare’s discipline without gradually 
i gaining an enlargement and refinement of the power of imaginative 

vision, and thus he cannot fail to obtain in some measure the power of 
seeing many kinds of things and of seeing each thing on many sides. 


i Now, one who keeps himself in close and fruitful relation with 
the facts of life, will necessarily acquire both a certain tolerance and 
a certain severity. And this is Shakespeare’s temper. His severity 
is a wholesome severity, not incompatible with a genial disposition ; 
but severe he must be, because he knows that things are what they 
are, and will be what they will be ; there is no use in pretences or 
make-believes; solid rock is solid rock, and even vapour is vapour, 
and must be taken account of in our calculations. It calls for some 
wholesome hardness of fibre to resolve that we shall see things as 
they are. The “vain opinions, flattering hopes, false valuations,” 
of which Bacon speaks in his essay, are all so agreeable. Shake- 
speare’s adhesion to reality delivers him from the love of unreal 
words, for a serious heart is due to this good world of ours; from 
that form of spurious emotion which we name sentimentality, and 
from that feebler form of imagination which we name romance; it 
preserves him from the intoxication of glittering ideas and false 
philosophies (of which we may observe something in Shelley), and 
it makes him sensible of the becomingness of moderation and 
reserve. ‘To romance,’ it has been well said, “is the invariable 
sign of feeble imagination, inasmuch as it totally separates the real 
from the ideal, and keeps them apart like two worlds to be occupied 
in turns—the dull and earthly, the glorious and divine.”' But it 
is Shakespeare’s art to discover the divine in the human, and the 


(1) James Martineau: Miscel/anies (Boston 1852), p. 227. 
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ideal in the real. Hence his enthusiasm, when he rises to 
enthusiasm, has a strength of solidity in it, which comes from the 
fact that it is not woven out of the substance of a dream, but is 
backed up, inspired, and invigorated by the veritable forces of the 
universe. As to sentimental emotion with its rhetorical modes of 
expression, the feeble overflow of spurious passion, Shakespeare has 
studied it with interest, and, indeed, with sympathy, and has once 
for all condemned it in the person of his royal sentimentalist and 
rhetorician, King Richard II. 

Shakespeare, then, condemns unreality in sentiment and speech, 
and has a strong sense of the virtue of moderation and reserve. 
When one of us has seized some truth which seems to be of vital 
importance, how eager we grow to cry it aloud on the housetops. 
Shakespeare, because he is a true dramatist, does not care to utter 
such a truth at all as a doctrine, but plunges it back into life, and 
exhibits it in action as one vital fact among many. Life, we may be 
sure, spoke to him of no higher reality than that of pure, self-sacri- 
ficing love, the glad readiness of man or woman to drink the bitter- 
sweet of perfect self-surrender for love’s sake. If the martyr in such 
a case as this be a woman, full of gracious life and youth and 
strength ; if she be royal, and steps down with an assured step from 
the throne to the dungeon ; if she should surrender the joy of early 
wedded love; if the sacrifice be made on behalf of one whose days 
are almost spent, and who has cruelly wronged and outraged her ; 
and if—most grievous circumstance of all—the sacrifice be made 
apparently in vain, so that in the light of no joy that is set before 
her do the pain and loss become easy to bear, then will be presented 
a situation as full of tragic pathos as can be found within the range 
of dramatic poetry. It is the situation of Shakespeare’s Cordelia. 
Some critics have been staggered by the strange meting out of 
suffering to one who is innocent of all offence, and they have endea- 
voured to discover a crime in Cordelia for which she receives the 
award of retributive justice. There was, they allege, a certain lack 
of tenderness in Cordelia’s answer to her father’s demand for love 
when he resigned his kingdom. As if she could have entered into 
competition with Goneril and Regan in professions of affection, in 
order to obtain for her husband a wealthier dower; as if the whole 
play were not penetrated and purified by the divine tenderness of 
Cordelia ; as if Kent had not sprung forward to declare the truth— 

** Answer my life my judgment, 
Thy youngest daughter does not love thee least ; 


Nor are those empty-hearted whose low sound 
Reverbs no hollowness ; ”’ 


as if the Fool’s pining since his young lady went to France does not 
tell of the sunshine of Cordelia’s love blessing both high and low; as 
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if we could forget how she received with patience and sorrow the 
tidings of her father’s wrongs, queening it over her passion ; as if in 
all poetry there is a scene of tenderness more poignant through its 
beauty than that in the tent, where Lear wakens from his rage, weak 
and still half wildered, to find his injured daughter watching by the 
bed. But the words which vindicate completely Cordelia’s reply to her 
fatherin the opening scene, because they demonstrate, under most trying 
circumstances, the habit of her soul, are those which she utters when 
the battle has gone against her, when she and her father are the 
prisoners of Goneril and Regan, and she stands by the king’s side 
under guard, expecting the triumphant entrance of her sisters. It is 
precisely the situation to call forth from an inferior dramatist a 
rhetorical moral tirade, declaring that virtue is its own reward, and 
that a clear conscience in a dungeon is better than an evil heart upon 
a throne. But Shakespeare is not betrayed into any pleading on 
behalf of virtue; his dramatic reserve is not to be overmastered. 
Cordelia, true to herself, has but one quiet word to say, and that we 
may feel her undisturbed equanimity Shakespeare puts the speech 
into rhyme. Why should she not fail and be defeated ? On this also 
she had reckoned as a possibility in the course of events :— 


‘* We are not the first 
Who, with best meaning, have incurred the worst. 
For thee, oppressed king, am I cast down; 
Myself could else outfrown false Fortune’s frown. 
Shall we not see these daughters and these sisters ?”’ 


Whereupon Lear, in his violence of weakness, breaks forth with 
pathetic extravagances :-— 


‘* No, no, no, no! Come let’s away to prison : 
We two alone will sing like birds 7’ the cage : 
When thou dost ask me blessing, I’ll kneel down, 
And ask of thee forgiveness: so we'll live 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh 
At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues 
Talk of court news.” 


Lear, running on thus with his exuberant and half-incoherent 
fancies, is still, as he ever was, the plaything of his passions, and 
cannot for a moment hold his heart in check. 

‘“‘Shakespeare,” says the great moralist of the eighteenth century, 
Johnson, “has suffered the virtue of Cordelia to perish in a just 
cause, contrary to the natural ideas of justice, to the hope of the 
reader, and, what is yet more strange, to the faith of chronicles.”’ 
And he goes on to express his approval of Tate’s alteration of the 
play, which represents the heroine as retiring with victory and 
felicity, and to relate that early in life he was himself so shocked 
by Cordelia’s death that he had not endured to read again the 
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last scenes until he undertook to revise them as an editor. Had 
Johnson, then, a deeper sense than Shakespeare of the moral order 
of the world? Is our wisest poet here untrue to the deepest facts of 
life? And is Nahum Tate his reformer, the inventor of the true 
close of the world’s greatest tragedy ? No; but Shakespeare, with 
his strict fidelity to facts, will deny neither the trial of our faith in 
the moral order of the world nor that moral order itself; and John- 
son’s turning away from the last scenes of the play shows that, with 
all his strong common sense, there was a sentimental weakness in 
Johnson. Cordelia dies strangled in prison. Is this, then, the reward 
of her self-sacrifice ? No, for sacrificial love cannot be rewarded. It 
may spend itself in light and joy, or in darkness and sorrow, but it 
never seeks and never can receive a reward. And we should observe 
that though Cordelia and Lear lie dead, her generous enterprise has 
not been fruitless; some of the poor human instruments of the 
eternal justice have done their work and are laid aside, but the evil 
rule of the wicked sisters is at an end; the cause of righteousness is 
triumphant ; from the remorseless strength of Goneril and Regan’s 
malicious grip the supreme power now passes to the gentle hands of 
Albany. 

The good laws of the world, Shakespeare assures us, can never be 
overthrown by the boldest aggressor, nor evaded by the most cunning 
trickster. For the conduct of life surely there is nothing more 
essential than to have this conviction driven deep into our conscious- 
ness. ‘“‘ And unto man he said, Behold, the fear of the Lord, that is 
wisdom.” This “fear of the Lord” is incorporated by Shakespeare 
in the impression left upon us by his great tragedies in a way far 
more effectual than if he were invariably to apportion rewards and 
punishments in the fifth act with a neat and ready hand to his good 
and evil characters. It is enough for him to engage our loyalty and 
love for human worth, wherever and however we meet with it, and 
to make us rejoice in its presence whether it find in this world con- 
ditions favourable to its action or the reverse. This we might name 
the principle of faith in the province of ethics, and there at all events 
we are saved by faith. The innocent suffer in Shakespeare’s plays 
as they do in real life ; but all our hearts go with them. Which of 
us would not choose to be Duncan lying in his blood rather than 
Macbeth upon the throne? Which of us would not choose rather to 
suffer wrong with Desdemona than rejoice in accomplished villainy 
with Iago? But Macbeth, Iago, Edmund, Richard III., King 
Claudius, and the other malefactors of Shakespeare’s plays do not 
indeed triumph in the final issue. ‘The conscience of mankind 
refuses to believe in the ultimate impunity of guilt, and looks upon 
the flying criminal as only taking a circuit to his doom.”! Shake- 
speare here rightly exhibits things foreshortened in the tract of time. 


(1) J. Martineau: A Study of Religion, vol. ii. p. 46. 
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Though the innocent and the righteous may indeed, if judged from 
a merely external point of view, appear as losers in the game of life, 
the guilty can never in the long run be the winners. The baser 
types, which for a time seem to flourish in violation of the laws of 
health or the spiritual laws of the inner life, inevitably tend towards 
sterility and extinction. The righteous have not set their hearts on 
worldly success or prosperity, and they do not attain it; a dramatic 
poet may courageously exhibit the fact; but what is dearer they 
attain—a serene conscience and a tranquil assurance that all must 
be well with those supported by the eternal laws. But the guilty 
ones, whose aim has been external success, and who have challenged 
the divine laws or hoped to evade them, are represented as failing in 
the end to achieve that poor success on which their hearts have been 
set. ‘I have seen the wicked in great power . . . but I went by, 
and lo, he was not.” Follow a malefactor far enough, Shakespeare 
says, and you will find that his feet must needs be caught in the toils 
spread for those who strive against the moral order of the world. 
Nor can pleasure evade those inexorable laws any more than can 
crime. <A golden mist with magic exhalations and strange glamour, 
pleasure may raise for an hour; but these are the transitory glories 
of sunset vapours, which Night presently strikes into sullen quietude 
with her leaden mace. This is what Shakespeare has exhibited in 
his Antony and Cleopatra. All the sensuous witchery of the East is 
there displayed ; but behind the gold and the music, the spicery and 
the eager amorous faces, rise the dread forms of actors on whom the 
players in that stupendous farce-tragedy had not reckoned, the forms 
of the calm avenging Laws. 

But Shakespeare, as one of his critics well observes, has no ‘ moral 
demonstrativeness,” no “redundancy of conscience ;”’ he does not 
try to exhibit “ better morals than are taught by Nature and by 
Providence.”’ He puts his moral platitudes and clap-trap into the 
mouths of persons who can utter them at small cost with their lips 
because they have never found a faithful expression in their lives. 
It is Polonius who preaches— 


‘“*To thine own self be true, 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 


And though the gallery applaud the sentiment, its dramatic virtue 
lies less in its moral truth than in the irony which assigns it to the 
crafty waiter on success. It is the self-indulgent king who, when 
he has neglected every royal duty and by his wantonness prepared 
his fall, exclaims— 
‘* God for his Richard hath in heavenly pay 
A glorious angel ; then, if angels fight, 
Weak men must fall, for heaven still guards the right.” 
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If Shakespeare makes us fall in love with goodness, he does this by 
presenting it in the person of a man or woman, not by putting into 
his hero’s mouth a series of moral tirades. ‘A poet’s conscience of 
virtue,” writes Mr. Hudson, “is better kept to himself, save as the 
sense and spirit thereof silently insinuate themselves into the shapings 
of his hand, and so live as an undercurrent in the natural course of 
truth and beauty. If he has the genius and the heart to see and to 
represent things just as they really are, his moral teaching cannot but 
be good, and the less it stands out as a special aim the more effective 
it will be; but if for any purpose, however moral, he goes to repre- 
senting things otherwise than as they are, then just so far his moral 
teaching will miss its mark ; and if he takes, as divers well-meaning 
persons have done, to flourishing his ethical robes in our faces, then 
he must be content to pass with us for something less or something 
more than a poet: we may still read him indeed from a mistaken 
sense of duty, but we shall never be drawn to him by an unsophis- 
ticated love of the beautiful and the true.’ The virtues of Shake- 
speare’s characters, as Mr. Hudson goes on to say, sit easy upon them. 
We do not think of Horatio, Edgar, Kent, or Posthumus as living 
in the pursuit of virtue ; there is no moral stress in their words or 
deeds. Helena, Portia, Viola, Cordelia, Hermione, Miranda, Desde- 
mona, Imogen—“ how perfectly free their goodness is from anything 
like stress. .. . They are wise, witty, playful, humorous, grave, 
earnest, impassioned, practical, imaginative ; the most profound and 
beautiful thoughts drop from them as things too common and 
familiar to be spoken with the least emphasis.’ Not one of them 
has heard of woman’s mission ; not one of them prides herself on 
splashing mud with the ill-handled besom of reform ; not one tries 
to do every one else’s business badly; each is content to do grace- 
fully her own work, glad or sad. 

“The two principal rules and lessons of life,’ says Mrs. Cash, 
“which George Eliot gave to a young friend were, first, Be accurate, 
and second, My dear child, the great lesson of life is tolerance.”’ These 
lessons, indicated by George Eliot in her ripened wisdom as more 
important than any others for the uses of life, are taught by Shake- 
speare in a large and generous manner, although indirectly and 
without demonstration, after his own dramatic method. For whatis 
this reality, and adhesion to the fact, and severity, and moderation 
shown in his writings but a way of saying, “ Be accurate” ? Recog- 
nise the facts and the laws of life, and falsify nothing; do not 
wander vaguely in the void or in a shadow-land of fantasies and pale 
abstractions; know men and women for what they are indeed, 
blinking neither the evil nor the good. But Shakespeare also says, 
“Be tolerant.’’ For Shakespeare’s severity is not of a kind which 
makes him grim. He is at once full of exquisite pity and full of 
joyous laughter. And in this he shows himself a wiser master of 
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life than Dante. Dante is indeed definite, exact, severe ; he, if ever 
any teacher, says to his pupil, “ Be accurate.”” And in the midst of 
his severity there spring up in Dante’s nature wells of the finest 
pity and tenderness. But Dante, although he can be piteous, is 
grim, and if he laughs his laughter is terrible rather than joyous or 
genial. But Shakespeare, who says, like Dante, “ Be accurate,” 
and is as exact and definite as Dante, says also, ‘‘ Be tolerant,” and 
he is at once exquisitely pitiful for human sorrow, and full of mea- 
sureless laughter at the laughter-stirring play of human life. He 
addresses himself to meet the world like a young athlete, who has a 
vigorous delight in the grapple and the tug, and who smiles while 
yet he is thoroughly in earnest. A portion of this joyous seriousness 
is imparted by Shakespeare to each of his true disciples. We feel 
that life, as he educates us to see it, is full of countless possibilities 
of good. This world of ours is a world well worth our inhabiting, 
and to make it yield up its treasures—treasures of love, of truth, of 
beauty, and of joy—we shall do well to bestir ourselves with cheerful 
zeal, 

It is not easy to see how any one can be accurate in George Eliot’s 
or Shakespeare’s way without being also tolerant. For their accuracy 
is not that of the pedant or the dogmatist, an accuracy of fixed lines, 
but the mobile accuracy of the dramatist, a swift and unerroneous 
transition from point to point of sympathy. Half of the intolerance 
and injustice of the world arises from an inability to conceive, or 
at least to enter into and enjoy other types of character than our 
own; an inability to understand with rapidity and exactness the 
postures of intellect and the emotional attitudes of our fellows. If 
we receive a quick enjoyment from the play of various life around 
us we can hardly be intolerant; but in order to receive such enjoy- 
ment we must be sure in our perceptions and correct in our interpre- 
tations of the visible phenomena. We learn through our imagination 
to play a thousand parts in the drama of human existence, and learn 
even to observe the behaviour of our own hearts with an amused 
dramatic eye. Nor does this dramatic habit of feeling necessarily 
produce in us a defect of moral force, if we cultivate a spirit of fidelity 
not only to the multiform minor facts of life, but also to those large 
and abiding facts which we name the laws of life. It is possible to 
be lithe and at the same time firm. No other firmness indeed is half 
so valuable as that which is buoyant and elastic—the firmness, not of 
a corpse grown rigid, but of an athlete ready for the spring. 

Being thus at once earnest and joyously full of life, Shakespeare 
is capable of free and generous laughter. It is no trivial part of the 
education which he imparts to his pupil that he shows him the 
humorous side of life, and teaches him to laugh honestly and well. 
“ A vale of tears” this world has often been named; and so itis, but 
also a vale of smiles, and of jubilant laughter. Shakespeare shows 
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it to us in both aspects, and he makes us perceive that*the tears, 
when illuminated by the light of innocent joy, become purified from 
all that is contracting, selfish, and enervating; and that the smiles 
and laughter become wiser and more exquisite because of the tears; 
and sometimes with a marvellous alchemy of genius he mingles the 
two, as in the passion of Lear upon the heath and in the hovel, with 
his poor Fool jesting across the whirling rain and wind, and the 
flashes of the lightning, until, in the strange commixture of tem- 
pestuous rage and grotesque derision, the heart of man seems no less 
frenzied, and in its frenzy no less vast and wonderful than the 
elements. 

Shakespeare teaches us to laugh wisely, to smile through our 
sympathies, and therefore he wholly abstains from two kinds of 
laughter—the laughter of folly and the laughter of cruelty. Of the 
laughter of fools, which is the crackling of thorns under a pot, we 
hear nothing in Shakespeare, save on those rare occasions when it is 
introduced dramatically to expose the poverty of soul of some minor 
dramatis persone. Thus in The Tempest the base conspirators betray 
their baseness by the contemptible jesting, which vexes the wise old 
Gonzalo and wounds the heart of the King, who still supposes that 
his son has been swallowed by the waves. Shakespeare’s laughter 
has always a basis of good sense ; and again, it has always a basis of 
kindliness. There is a laughter of demons, such as may be seen on 
the faces of Ciampolo’s tormentors in Blake’s illustration of the 
twenty-second canto of the “ Inferno.” And there is a laughter of 
despair, such as may be heard in the mockery of Swift (the more 
appalling because it is so exactly calculated) when the darkness was 
closing in upon him. Of these there is none in Shakespeare, for even 
Timon’s mockery of humanity has in it no touch of coldness. But 
setting aside the laughter of devils and the laughter of incipient 
lunacy, what species of human laughter is there in which we are not 
indulged or educated by Shakespeare, from the impish jest in merry 
mischief-making of a Robin Goodfellow, to the grave, glad smile of 
Prospero, when from his height of spiritual attainment he looks 
down and observes Miranda, in the first joy of a girl’s love, eager to 
shoulder the logs for Ferdinand— 





** Poor worm, thou art infected ! 
This visitation shows it.” 

And assuredly if, as George Eliot asserted, the second great lesson 
of life is ‘“ Be tolerant,” he helps us well to learn that lesson who 
instructs us to laugh honestly and smile kindly, rather than grow 
wrathful and indignant at the lesser errors and frailties of our fellow- 
mortals, or at our own. ‘To temper our harsh judgments by a sense 
of human fraternity, and to do this by means of smiles, or of smiles 
mingled with tears, is one of Shakespeare’s noblest moral gifts. 
Falstaff is not a very estimable person ; he would have been placed 
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perhaps by Dante in the third circle of hell, among the shadows whom 
the heavy rain subdues; and Shakespeare condemns him when King 
Henry refuses to admit the old man to his friendship or his counsel. 
But how wise and tender Shakespeare renders our judgment of Fal- 
staff by that last pathetic scene, which tells how he played with 
flowers and babbled of green fields; and how, through Falstaff, the 
poet pleads for all that is genial in humanity! If we cannot laugh 
with Falstaff in the tavern, we had better look to ourselves lest our 
virtue have not something illiberal in it. The moral pedant runs 
the risk of vices of another kind, and in the fatuity of his self-love 
may play tricks before high heaven, in yellow stockings and cross- 
gartered, which will make angels weep or smile. No; we cannot 
imagine that joyous boon companion sackless and sugarless in the 
third circle of the Inferno; rather we incline to Mistress Quickly’s 
opinion of his case: ‘ Nay, sure he’s not in hell: he’s in Arthur’s 
bosom, if ever man went to Arthur’s bosom.” 

In Gray’s poem, The Progress of Poesy, the Mighty Mother is 
represented as unveiling her face to the boy Shakespeare on the banks 
of Avon, and as giving him her gift of the power of the keys— 


‘Thine too these golden keys, immortal Boy! 
This can unlock the gates of Joy, 
Of Horrour that, and thrilling Fears, 
Or ope the sacred source of sympathetic Tears.”’ 


The sacred source of sympathetic tears—who has opened it as 
wide as Shakespeare? If he educates us through his humour, 
teaching us to laugh wisely and to laugh kindly, he also tells us that 
there is a time to weep as well as a time to laugh. And from the 
culture through art of our sympathy with grief the gain is great. 
Not that any power of art can directly or immediately loosen the 
contracting grip of anguish, but indirectly it may do much by train- 
ing the imagination to act in the service of the heart, so that we 
shall feel in some degree how our private and personal woe is a frag- 
ment of the great sorrow of the world, how we are one of a commu- 
nity of mourners, and that our outcry of grief should therefore be 
no shriek or solitary iron cry across the gloom, but a part borne 
gravely, and if possible graciously, in a solemn choral lamentation. 
And thus the mere brute cry of pain—the cry, as it were, of a wild 
beast over its slaughtered mate or for its ravished young one, is 
elevated into something human, something harmonious, while yet pro- 
foundly mournful. Through culture of the imagination we come to 
bear a worthy part in earth’s perpetual chant of mourners; by its 
means we come to feel that we are not isolated individuals; that the 
great heart of humanity beats in sympathy with our sorrow; that 
we must therefore purge away what is impure or extravagant in our 
grief, lest it should be out of tune with that great heart of sorrow, 
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pity, and love, the common human heart, on which our own reposes. 
It is the Nurse in Romeo and Juliet whose lamentations for her young 
mistress, supposed dead, are most loud-tongued and obstreperous. 


**O woe! O woful, woful, woful day ! 
Most lamentable day, most woful day, 
That ever, ever, I did yet behold.” 


From this ground level there is a long climbing of the heights of 
sorrow before we hear such words as those in which Constance 
mourns for her lost Arthur :— 


‘* Grief fills the room up of my absent child, 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me, 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form.” 


And yet the grief of Constance lacks something of that firm-fibred 
pain, ready to transform itself into heroic action, which we recognise 
in these words of Macduff : 


Malcolm. Dispute it like a man. 
Macduff. I shall do so; 
But I must also feel it as a man. 
I cannot but remember such things were, 
That were most precious to me. 


This tune indeed goes manly. But the sorrow which transforms 
itself into fraternal love, not revenge and hate, is of a yet higher 
strain. It is Brutus who kas told in plainest words the tidings of 
the death of Portia, and who would now complete the reconciliation 
with his alienated comrade :— 


‘**Speak no more of her. Give me a bowl of wine, 
In this I bury all unkindness, Cassius.” 


And so the spirit of Portia lives on in the love of two strong men. 
Shakespeare’s wisdom of life, as seen in his writings, is in the 
main occupied, as it ought to be, with the affairs of the individual 
rather than with public concerns or the history of a nation. He 
instructs us, before all else, in the physiology of the passions, and 
under his influence we come to feel that the wisdom of life resides 
less in mere prudence or the suppression of the passions than in find- 
ing for them their right direction. But he also exhibits the conduct 
of men in public station, their virtues and defects as statesmen and 
rulers, and he has traced, in his dramatic way, the entire life of the 
English people during a critical period of history. And yet it would 
be hard to say whether, according to our modern nomenclature, we 
should label Shakespeare as “Liberal” or ‘ Conservative,” or 
whether Hartley Coleridge was right or wrong when he described 
him playfully as “a Tory and a gentleman.” Shakespeare will not 
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make proselytes for any political party, as a propagandist of abstract 
principles might do. No boy who reads his English or Roman his- 
torical plays will be sent forth into the world on an eager mission, 
as Shelley was sent forth by his study of Godwin’s philosophy of 
revolution ; but, if he reads intelligently, his judgment will in some 
measure have been soundly trained. He will learn that character, 
integrity, good sense, and passion directed to high ends are more 
important than the contending doctrines or catch-words of parties ; 
and thus if Shakespeare does not make political converts, he may do 
something towards making the Whig a wiser Whig and the Tory a 
wiser Tory. ‘There is far more in common,” writes a great living his- 
torian,’ “‘ between the wise and sound of opposing parties than there is 
between the sound and the corrupt of the same—between the thinkers 
of opposite parties and the thinkers and fools of the same.’’ Shake- 
speare’s study of the rulers of England during a century of strife 
and trouble, from the second Richard to the third, is not a doctrinaire 
study of abstract principles, but a study of human character and 
action. The tendency of his teaching is to form such politicians as 
we might expect to be formed by the right reading of history, and 
of what kind they are let the same great historian tell whose words 
have just now been cited :— 


‘** What we want to see is men applying to history and politics the same spirit 
in which wise men act in their discipline of themselves : not to cease to be par- 
tisans, not to cease to hold and utter strong opinions, but to be as careful in their 
party behaviour and in their support of their opinions, as they are in their 
behaviour in social circles, their conversation in social life. The first object of 
the true politician, as of the true patriot, is to keep himself and his party pure, 
and then to secure victory ; to abolish meanness and corruption where he has 
influence, rather than to make capital by denouncing it where his denunciations 
cau only provoke a retort. The sound politician, on whichever side he may 
be and however thorough he may be, believes that his scheme of politics is the 
one in which the benefit of his country is most entirely involved, and he wishes 
the position of his country to be impregnable: to be impregnable it must be 
sound ; if his party represents to him his country, his party must be sound, 
and it concerns him much more closely to purify his own ranks than those of 
the enemy. Success is certain to the pure and true: success to falsshood and 
corruption, tyranny and aggression, is only the prelude toa greater and an 
irremediable fall.” 


Or, as Shakespeare tells us, it matters less for England whether 
a Yorkist or Lancastrian be at the head of affairs than whether the 
ruler be a man of integrity and strength, like his Henry V., or a 
pattern of royal incompetence, who cannot check corruption and 
violence, like Henry’s pseudo-saintly son. 

In all his plays Shakespeare appears as at once a lover of order 
and a lover of freedom—not of the mere name as bawled upon the 
political platform, but of such freedom as is needed for the vigorous 





(1) Bishop Stubbs: Lectures on Mediaeval and Modern History, p. 19. 
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play of all human faculties. Reverence he calls “the angel of the 
world.” And into the mouth of Ulysses, his ideal of the practical 
wisdom of this world, he puts a profound and justly celebrated 
encomium of “ degree,”’ that is, the distinctions of rank and station :— 


‘*Take but degree away, untune that string, 
And, hark, what discord follows! each thing meets 
In mere oppugnancy: the bounded waters 
Should lift their bosoms higher than the shores 
And make a sop of all this solid globe : 
Strength should be lord of imbecility, 
And the rude son should strike his father dead ; 
Force should be right; or rather, right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides, 
Should lose their names, and so should justice too. 
Then everything includes itself in power, 
Power into will, will into appetite, 
And appetite, an universal wolf, 
So doubly seconded with will and power, 
Must make perforce an universal prey, 
And last eat up himself.” 


Here is a memorable analysis of the history of revolutionary 
movements whose ultimate motive is greed, and no part of Shake- 
speare’s analysis is yet out of date. But in the midst of this pane- 
gyric of “ degree” we find words which vindicate freedom :— 


** Right and wrong, 
Between whose endless jar justice resides.” 


And in truth the passage is not a pleading on behalf of any kind of 
arbitrary power, but a pleading against the vice of faction and in 
favour of that justice which comes only through freedom at one with 
order. In the Shakespearean drama life is rich, and various, and 
fruitful because man’s thought and passion have an open career 
within the bounds of justice. In this free conflict and clash of life 
it is that man grows prudent, just, orderly, and strong. Had Shake- 
speare been the courtier-dramatist of a great monarchy, it could not 
have been so; but writing, as he did, for the motley assembly of a 
London theatre, at a time when England was overflowing with new 
ardour, energy, and enterprise, he mirrors in his pages the multitu- 
dinous life of a free people. 

The lines which have been quoted from that strange and per- 
plexing play Troilus and Cressida, are spoken by Ulysses, who is 
profoundly skilled in worldly wisdom, and a master of the arts of 
statecraft. There is more, perhaps, of cynicism in Troilus and 
Cressida than can be found elsewhere in Shakespeare, and a higher 
than worldly wisdom would have been out of keeping witb the 
general tone of the piece. Troilus, when his fresh young love 
receives its death-wound as he sees Cressida doing dishonour to 
faith and womanhood in the camp of the Greeks, needs to have at 
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hand the aid of a cool temper and experienced brain, and these he 
finds in Ulysses. What a master of policy he is! How easily he 
can turn around his finger Agamemnon or the duller Achilles! 
How quick he is to discern the true character of Cressida, and to 
bring forward to view the noble nature, still immature, of Troilus! 
A skilful and practised player in the game of life, Shakespeare 
recognises the value of such worldly wisdom, and would have us 
rate it at its true price. Nodoubt the wild fellow who left Stratford 
to earn his bread among the London actors, and who came back 
wealthy, dignified, and respected, had gained a sufficiency of this 
worldly wisdom, and knew how to put it to good account. But 
Shakespeare could conceive a higher wisdom of life than that 
which he exhibits in the Grecian soldier and statesman, and this 
higher wisdom he has embodied in the person of his enchanter 
Prospero. Here is something larger, loftier, serener than mere 
astute policy can ever be. For, indeed, Prospero, “all dedicated 
to closeness and the bettering of his mind,” is somewhat un- 
skilled in statecraft, with its winding ways; else he had not lost 
his dukedom in days gone by. Nor is it diplomacy which he 
could learn on the enchanted island. But he has acquired power 
over nature, extending from the genius of this brute earth, Caliban, 
to the elemental spirit of air, who can transform the fine texture of 
his being to fire, as when he flames upon the mast-head, or to a 
creature of ocean, as when he lures Ferdinand onward with songs of 
sea-things rich and strange. And thus with his subject spirits at 
command, Prospero can play the part of a providence over the for- 
tunes of those who had wronged him and dismissed him from his 
dukedom. From his height of serene and solemn wisdom he regards 
life tenderly, yet not without a certain sternness, for he knows both 
the evil and the good; and his intent is by his wise providence to 
bring good out of the evil. He stands aloof from life, but through 
his sympathies profoundly and pathetically interested in it ; interested 
now more for others than himself, seeing how transitory and yet how 
keen are their griefs and joys. 
‘* We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 

What a contrast is Prospero to that other famous magician of the 
Elizabethan drama, Marlowe’s Faustus! The German doctor will 
surrender his soul to “ great Lucifer” if the fiend will but let him 
live for four-and-twenty years in all voluptuousness, as emperor of 
the world, having Mephistophelis by his side— 


‘* To give me whatsoever I shall ask, 
To tell me whatsoever I demand, 
To slay mine enemies and aid my friends, 
And always be obedient to my will.” 
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It would almost seem as if Shakespeare, at the close of his wonder- 
ful career as a poet, had looked back to his early days, when he wa; 
in discipleship to Marlowe, and would now show of what kind an 
enchanter may be who has attended to the voice of his good angel 
instead of the seduction of his attendant devil. In the end Prospero 
elects to be no wonder-working magician, but a mere man; and 
therefore he will break his magic staff, sink his book deeper than 
ever plummet sounded, and dismiss his beloved Ariel to the ele- 
ments for which he pants. Prospero will discase him from his 
enchanter’s robes, and present himself with hat and rapier as he was 
sometime Milan. What more indeed can he gain from spell or 
conjuration, who has learnt the highest secrets of human existence ” 
For now his care is set on two things, and in these he finds the 
highest joy of which the soul of man is capable: he would perfect 
and preserve from spot or blemish the joy of young and innocent 
hearts—— Ferdinand and Miranda shall love each other with all 
the ardent purity of stainless spirits, and find their happiness 
in such love. This first; and secondly, Prospero would extend 
the bounty of his forgiveness to the repentant wrong-doers, who 
had so pitilessly dealt with him when he was in their power. 
To be the creator and fashioner of joy for those who are worthy oi 
it, and to return good for evil—these are the last attainments oi 
that noble magic practised by Shakespeare’s enchanter; these arc 
the ripened fruits of all Shakespeare’s wisdom of life. For his own 
part, Prospero will return to his dukedom, and guide it with a firm 
hand aright ; he will omit no princely duty, while yet he must need: 
bear in mind that this mortal life is like the beautiful masque oi 
spirits—a pageant, with a meaning in it indeed, but a pageant soon: 
to fade, and leave not a rack behind. And so when he returns to 
Milan, every third thought shall be his grave; every third thought, 
but the other two are claimed by life and duty. In his conception 
of Prospero we touch at last the topmost reach of Shakespeare's 
moral and spiritual attainment. He sees life widely, calmly, with « 
temperate heart, with eyes purged and purified. And he sees per- 
haps not only the vision of life, but through it to deeper and larger 
things beyond. Shakespeare does not tell us what he saw when he 
looked beyond life with those calm, experienced eyes. It was noi 
his province to report such things to us, as if he were God’s spy. 
But assuredly he saw nothing which confused or clouded his soul ; 
else he could not feel towards this our mortal life so purely, wisely, 
gently ; else Prospero could not so tranquilly resign his supernatural 
sources of knowledge and his supernatural power, and piously accept 
the duties of mere manhood. Epwarp Dowpen. 
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